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U. S. Policy toward China 


he rumors concerning U.S. policy toward 
oe ee which cropped up as a result of 
the recent developments in Korea have at last 
been spiked by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. One of these rumors was to the effect 
that following the conclusion of an armistice 
in Korea and the materialization of a political 
settlement the United States would not object 
to a UN trusteeship over Taiwan. If this was 
intended by certain responsible quarters in the 
American Government as a ‘‘trial balloon,” 
public reaction to it was by no means favor- 
able and opposition on the part of a number 
of Senators was especially vehement and un- 
@quivocal. A report from New York Stated 
that it had been learned from authoritative 
sources that the United States regarded Taiwan 
as.an independent territory not subject to ne- 
gotiations at any political parley with the Com- 
Munists. The same sources were reported to 
have stressed the fact that the American navy. 
had been given specific orders to safeguagg 
Taiwan against assault from any quarters. “It 
Was pointed out that a special task force re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Formosan patrol” and consisting 
of four destroyers and two squadrons of navy 
Planes had been created for this purpose. Then 
fame Mr. Dulles’s statement before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on April 17 that 
“Nothing in U. S. policy contemplates trustee- 
mip over Formosa. On the contrary, all our 
ecent activities were directed in opposition to 
n at view.” The next day, in a Speech before 
h American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
e Dulles emphasized the strengthening of 
s mo- American relations by declaring: ‘We 
ave vastly improved our relations with the 


National Government of China. We have now 
an ambassador at Taipei ......We are speeding 
up the delivery of military assistance supplies 
which was woefully in arrears. President Eisen- 
hower has changed the instructions to the 
Seventh Fleet so that, while it is still instruct- 
ed to protect Formosa, it is no longer instruct- 
ed to protect the Chinese Communists on the 
mainland.”’ Mr. Dulles’s statement, which has 
been construed as an indirect rebuttal of recent 
press reports that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was considering a UN trusteeship over 
Taiwan, is most reassuring. It is a welcome 
confirmation of Washington’s policy of continu- 
ing to support the National Government and 
cooperate with Free China in fighting for the 
democratic cause. This Sino- American coopera- 
tion is based not only on the traditional friend- 
ship between the two countries but also on 
the realization that the Chinese and. American 
peoples are being threatened by a common 
enemy. It implies, therefore, that the United 
States will always recognize. the National 
Government as the: only legal government of 
China, which has the right.to attack and liber- 
ate the mainland whenever it ig in a position 
to do so. And it necessarily follows, as. the 
American Government must be fully aware, 
that the Communist regime in Peiping, which 
is no more than a rebel organization and a 
puppet of Soviet Russia, should never be per- 
mitted to join the United Nations. 


Senator Taft’s Proposal 


Mr. Robert .A. Taft, Republican leader in 
the U. S. Senate, is reported to have proposed 
a ‘fone bite” Far Eastern settlement to prevent 
the Communists from balking at a _ unified 
Korea once the fighting on that peninsula is 
brought to an end. Senator Taft fears that a 
cease-fire agreement based on a divided Korea 
would just about kill any chance for a later 


agreement on free elections aimed at restoring 


a unified Korea. He advocates, therefore, that 
every effort should be made to settle the whole 
thing at once. By ‘the whole thing” Senator 
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Taft means that any agreement reached with 
the Communists should include a cease-fire in 
Malaya and Indo-China as well as Korea. 
Senator Taft’s proposal stands very little chance 
of being adopted by the American Government. 
In his speech before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, President Eisenhower called 
for an ‘‘thonorable armistice” in Korea. ‘This 
means,” he said, “the immediate cessation of 
hostilities and the prompt initiation of politi- 
cal discussions leading to the holding of free 
elections in a unified Korea.’’ Both President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles have clearly indicated that a cease-fire 
agreement should precede political discussions, 
and the stand they take is easily understand- 
able. The people of the United States are truly 
getting sick and tired of the Korean war. 
American parents simply hate to see their sons 
get killed in a war which has so far proved 
to be an interminable stalemate. Provided that 
the principle of the voluntary repatriation of 
war prisoners is strictly observed, the Ameri- 
can Government will surely lose no time in 
endeavoring to bring about an armistice in 
Korea. Even Senator Taft took care to make 
it clear that he did not want to get in the 
position of opposing a Korean armistice. 
Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that the 
Ohio Senator's proposal does embody a truth 
which should not be ignored: that is, the 
Communists will balk at a unified Korea once 
the fighting there comes to an end. The Com- 
munists’ volte-face with respect to the voluntary 
repatriation of war prisoners is but a part of 
their peace offensive. If an armistice is actually 
signed in Korea, it means no more than that 
they are playing for time. The Communists 
will never want a united and democratic Korea. 
Should the UN forces be withdrawn from that 
country, they would seize the first opportunity 
to occupy the whole peninsula. In the mean- 
time, it would be mere wishful thinking to 
expect the Communists to stop the fighting in 
Malaya and Indo-China of their own free will. 
The only thing that the Communists respect 
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is armed might. An armistice signed at Pan. 


















munjom will not bring a lasting peace to— Pp 
Korea — much less to other regions in the Fag ti 
East. The democracies must guard against fall. § C 
ing into the trap set for them by Moscow and§ P' 
its satellites. In order to achieve a thoroughgo.§ if 
ing Far Eastern settlement they should be deter.§ tl 
mined and prepared to check and defeat Com.§ 01 
munist aggression wherever it may break out,§ so 
Bevan’s Colored Glasses ~ 

As far as we know, Aneurin Bevan, leading 8a. 
left-wing member of the British Labor Party,§ U: 
is not yet a card-carrying Communist. Ing Ei 
spirit, however, Bevan is a Communist through§ th 
and through—the statements he has made§ its 
during the last couple of years are such thatg in 
we have no choice but to arrive at this cong pe: 
clusion. The latest proof of Bevan’s Commug to: 
nist- mindedness is to be found in the remarks alte 
he has made concerning President Eisenhowersg “th 





speech delivered before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors on April 16. In Bevan’ 
opinion, the American Chief Executive's re 
sponse to some of Moscow's peace overtures 
“thas been badly phrased, to say the least, and 
where it is not badly phrased he has been 
badly advised. If we want conciliation, we @ 
not demand everything and give nothing. You 
are not going to get peace in the world if you 
insist on the Soviet Union accepting the whol 
range of humiliating conditions and giving noth 
ing at all.”  Bevan’s criticism of Presiden 
Eisenhower, which indicates unmistakably that 
he is quite willing to serve as Moscow's mouth 
piece, furnishes another evidence of the fad 
that the Communists and their fellow travelen 
never hesitate to resort to the fabrication 
untruths in order to carry on their viciow 
propaganda against the democracies. The truth 
is that the American President can neither be 
said to have asked the Soviet Union to accept 
“humiliating conditions” nor be accused of 
«giving nothing” in secking Soviet cooperation 
in a joint effort to build a lasting world peace 
In his speech Eisenhower merely challenge 
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the Soviet Union to prove the sincerity of its . 


professed desire for peace by the following ac- 
tions: to use its decisive influence in the 
Communist world to bring not only an ex- 
pedient armistice in Korea but genuine peace 
in all Asia; to allow other nations, including 
those in Eastern Europe, a free choice of their 
own form of government and the right to as- 
sociate freely with other nations in a world- 
wide community of law; and to act in concert 
with others upon serious disarmament propo- 
sals to be made firmly effective by stringent 
United Nations control and iaspection In short, 
Eisenhower has demanded no more than that 
the Soviet Union cease its aggression against 
its neighbors and work with the United States 
in redeeming the ‘near lost hopes” of world 
peace by disarmament and international coopera- 
tion. In return he offered as his own chosen 
alternative a new kind of war —a war against 
“the brute forces of poverty and need” with 


The Eisenhower 


or a short time after the rise to power of 

Malenkov ez al, there appeared to have 
been a sustained attempt by Soviet Russia, 
through a series of statements and gestures, to 
wrest the initiative for peace from the democ- 
tacies. For the retention and strengthening of 
the major gains that the democracies under 
United States leadership have been achieving 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Anglo-American cooperation, the prosecution 
of the police action by the United Nations 
Forces in Korea, the containment of indirect 
Soviet aggression in Southeastern Asia and the 
Mapping out of a long-term policy for combat- 
ting Communist Imperialism, the democracies 
could ill afford to let Moscow keep its advantage. 
For these and various domestic considerations, 
President Eisenhower's address to the American 
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the support of a global reconstruction fund, 
Eisenhower said that the American Govern- 
ment was “ready to ask its people to join with 
all nations in devoting a substantial percent- 
age of the savings achieved by disarmament to 
a fund for world aid and reconstruction” and 
he made it clear that the Soviet Union would 
not be excluded from the benefits of such a 
fund. Furthermore, Eisenhower offered to 
broaden the concept of European unity beyond 
the nations of Western Europe. Bevan’s un- 
warranted attack on Eisenhower clearly shows 
he always prefers to look at things through 
his colored glasses. The only thing which pre- 
vents Bevan from becoming a card-carrying 
Communist, we believe, is the fact that by re- 
taining his membership in the Labor Party he 
can more easily hoodwink the British public 
and the rest of the world in furtherance of 
Moscow’s interests. 


Plea for Peace 


Society of Newspaper Editors on April 16 came 
as a clarion call leading the counter-offensive, 
unequivocal, timely and compelling. The cam- 
paign thus launched was followed by the speech 
of Secretary of State Dulles and a series of 
speeches by other cabinet members and Con- 
gressional leaders in the course of the next few 
weeks. UP’s cable from London. rightly called 
the speech a ‘historic pronouncement which 
will determine long-term developments in the 
international scene.’ The initial Soviet respanse 
as represented by the Tass Agency has not 
been encouraging. Tass cabled from New York 
that ‘the President has confined himself to 
referring in vague terms to the principal prob- 
lems concerning the limitation of armaments.” 
Instead of sharing the suspicion of a writer in 
one of the Taipei dailies that Tass left ‘‘the 
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regrettable impression that in their hurry to 
make the deadline, the Tass editors did not 
quite do a thorough job of digesting this 
‘historic pronouncement’ ”’, we are inclined to 
feel that Soviet reaction to the Eisenhower 
appeal will not be quite as warm as Washing- 
ton D. C. would like to hope. 

In this address, President Eisenhower listed 
first of all the five principles which the democ- 
racies hold dear. Then, the President outlined 
the first steps for (1) an honorable armistice 
in Korea, (2) the security of Indo-China and 
Malaya, (3) the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, (4) West Germany, (5) Austria and (6) 
the limitation of armaments. Finally, he held 
up a new social ideal for the world through 
an appeal to Soviet Russia ‘to join with all 
nations in devoting a substantial percentage of 
the savings achieved by disarmament to a fund 
for world ... reconstruction,’’ through the 
building of roads, schools, hospitals and homes, 
the promotion of public and personal health 
and the abundant production of wheat, cotton, 
milk, wool, meat, timber and rice. The hope 
of mankind is the realization of “a golden age 
of freedom and peace.” 

President Eisenhower declared that ‘tout of 
the bitter wisdom of experience,” “this Free 
World knows that vigilance and sacrifice are 
the price of liberty.’” We have been greatly 
encouraged by the assurance of vigilance. In the 
following paragraphs, we venture to suggest 
some points over which vigilance may not be 
relaxed except to the peril of the Free World. 

The Presidential address is especially lauded 
in London because of the consistent attitude 
of caution of the United Kingdom. The watch- 
word there has been that “the West must never 
be *incidentalized into a war with Russia.” To 
prevent the liability of such incidents, serious 
attempts must be continuously made to drive 
a wedge between Soviet Russia and her satellite 
states, especially between Moscow and Peiping. 
This may be done, it is argued, through two 
lines of action. On the one hand, facts must 
be marshalled to prove the possibility of coexist- 
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ence between a Communist state and the Free 




























World. London wined and dined Marshal Josip 
Broz Tito. On the completion of Tito’s state ; 
visit, the communique of March 20 merely ' 
stated that Marshal Tito and Her Majesty's $ 
Government ‘declared their common interest t 
in resistance to aggression and in the preserva- I 
tion of national independence. They undertook . 
to work closely together and with other free. el 
dom-loving nations to defend peace.” In the y! 
event of war in Europe, ‘they were in full t 
agreement that... the resulting conflict could " 
hardly remain local in character.” If after such - 
strenuous efforts, the area of agreement had - 
to be limited to the restatement of such an a 
obvious truth, the distance that separates the am 
United Kingdom and Jugoslavia must have fo; 
remained considerable. On the other hand, the th 
fiction must be propagated, it is maintained in Ch 
London, that in the Communist International, sh¢ 
Mao Tse-tung’s position may be higher than Go 
that of Malenkov. In point “of time, Malenkoy on! 
is a comparatively new figure on the Com. the 
munist scene. The fact that Mao did nog ?°% 
personally attend Stalin’s funeral is pointed to In 
as further proof of the argument. But the fact the 
is that Mao Tse-tung has been getting all his J °P° 
planes and heavy equipment from Soviet Russia. 7 r 
The latest trade pact signed at Moscow for Roc 
the acquisition of US$1,250,000,000 of Soviet con! 
products goes to show how far the Peiping cluc 
economy relies on the support of Moscow. In r : 
the April Number of this Review, we discussed Uni 
at some length why ‘both profession and per the 
formance tend to prove that Mao. Tse-tung§ “Y° 
cannot possibly follow the steps of Tito.” The pen 
Free World, therefore, need to be vigilant of J ““°® 
the temptation to delude itself that Mao Tse- re 
tung may be a second Tito. wa 
Further, Malenkov and his cohorts have As 
neither the capacity nor the intention to change Si 
ri 





the traditional Communist policy. The best 
that they may do would be to vary their tactics 
in pursuing the same end of world Communist 
revolution. It is possible that this change of 
tactics had been thought of before Malenkov’s 
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coming into power, as a result of the Repub- 
lican victory in the United States election. It 
was not until the announcement of the 
revocation of the restraint placed in 1950 on 
air and sea operations from ‘Taiwan against 
mainland that the Soviet 
leaders were actually confronted with a new 


situation. 


the Communist 


Under the changed circumstances, 
they probably found it to be good policy to 
yield ground tactically. To yield one step and 
then advance two steps has been the true and 
tried. tactics of Soviet Russia. We in Taiwan, 
out of the bitter wisdom of our experience, 
can attest to the serious consequences that may 
attend the taking of any such Communist 
tactical, change too seriously. In May, 1943, 
for instance, after Stalin’s announcement of 
the dissolution of the Third International, the 
Chinese under Mao Tse-tung 
showed to the Central 
The Soviet Army was then not 


Communists 
complete obedience 
Government. 
only confronted with an intensified drive from 
the West, but was also threatened by the 
possibility of a Japanese attack from the East. 
In order to save themselves through inducing 
the United States and the United Kingdom to 
open a second front, Soviet Russia was ready 
to pay any price. Stalin even accepted President 
Roosevelt's suggestion of holding a 4-Power 
conference to discuss post-war problems, in- 
cluding problems of the Far East. But, when 
an accord was reached between the Soviet 
Union and Japan in late June, 1943, and when 
the German troops had met with serious 
reverses in June and July, the Soviet Govern- 
ment reverted to its policy of ignoring all 
trecommendations from the Allies. At the same 
time, the attitude of the Chinese Communists 
towards the Chinese Government also changed. 

As the first sick and wounded prisoners of 
war began to be exchanged at Panmunjom on 
April 20, Communist Vietminh troops, after 
capturing Samneua, have been advancing in three 
columns towards the royal Laoitan capital of 
Luang Prabang. The Laotian and French Union 


troops have, up to the time when we go to 
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press, been hard pressed into headlong flight 
with only very feeble attempts at resistance. 
About the same time, the puppet Peiping 
regime announced the institution of a Laotian 
Autonomous State on the border of Yunnan 
and Kwangsi to be composed of all persons of 
Lao nationality. The implications of this move 
can hardly be exaggerated, for thenceforward, 
participation by the puppet Peiping regime in 
military action in Northern Burma, Thailand, 
Vietnam and Laos may be cloaked under the 
gentle dodge that it is a part of the national- 
istic movement of the people now divided 
among the several political states. There will 


be nothing to prevent Peiping from announcing | 


the institution of the Thai, Karen or Kachin 
By a slight indication of 
its willingness to consider retreating one step 


Autonomous State. 


in Korea, Communist Imperialism has already 
taken two effective steps forward. On the true 
nature of this Communist tactical change, we 
need to be vigilant. 

The recent slashing of commodity prices in 
Soviet Russia, as is true with other Soviet 
action, may be more apparent than real. Where 
the reduction in price has been over 15 per 
cent to as much as 30 per cent, the commodi- 
ties concerned were nails; cement, hunting 
guns and skis, commodities not necessarily 
needed or available to the normal run of 
The reduction for food is not 
more than 10 per cent, and the order covered 


Soviet citizens. 


only four kinds of food, namely, bread, proc- 
essed fish, milk and meat. In such necessities 
cloth, knitted goods and 
and boots, the reduction varied between five 


as cotton shoes 
per cent and 10 per cent. Besides, only Moscow 
has the In the provincial capitals, 
the reduction in price is only a 


goods. 
spiritual 
consolation, for the goods are not available. 
The main staple of Soviet citizens, i. ¢., 
black bread, after six decreases in price in 1946, 
now sells for 1/35 rubles per kilogram. It 
must be recalled that before and during the 
late World War, rationed black bread sold 


for only 80 kopecks. At the official rate of 
5 






exchange of 4 Soviet rubles to a U. S. dollar, Even if we should stretch our imagination to 
black bread would be sold at 34 cents U. S. its maximum and visualize the day when Mos. 
currency and white bread at 95 cents U. S. cow would accept every point of President 
currency per kilogram. After half a dozen Eisenhower's conditions for the realization of 
decreases, bread, black or white, remains the ‘ta golden age of freedom and peace,” we 
highest in price of any capital. This point is would still raise a finger of caution and say, 
brought out to show that facts do not always “Let us be vigilant.” 

measure up to Soviet fiction. 


Precocity 


Chang Hsuan-chih( x2) and Ku Fu (ff 3) were grandsons 
of Ku Ho (fife), and both were. exceptionally brilliant kids. Ku 
Ho, however, was rather partial to Ku Fu in his appraisal of their 
talents. This made Chang feel very much slighted. Chang was 
then a child of nine, and Ku was only seven. One day Ku Ho 
brought the two children to a temple, where they saw the effigy 
of the reclining Buddha. Some of the disciples, in the representa- 
tion, were weeping, and some were not. Ho asked the two child- 
ren what was the cause of their different behavior. Chang said, 
‘“‘Those who wept were Buddha's favorites; the others were not, 
and therefore had no cause to weep.” Ku Fu said, “I don’t think 
so. Those who did not weep were probably unaffected by mundane 
vicissitudes. Those weeping were still worldly-minded.” 


— From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (wg@iare) 
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Personal Recollections of The 5th & 7th 


General Conferences of UNESCO 


By Wen Yuan-ning 


have only attended two General Conferences 
Ie: UNESCO, —the 5th in 1950 at Florence, 
and the 7th at Paris between November 12th 
and December 12th, 1952. 

In this short article I want to institute some 
comparisons between the two Conferences so 
far as the Chinese Delegation was concerned, 
and also to make a few observations of a 
general nature. 

When the 5th UNESCO General Conference 
met at Florence in May, 1950, the atmosphere 
was most hostile to the Chinese Delegation. 
Trygve Lie was then trying to get all the 
member states of the UN to recognise the 
puppet Peking Regime, and to exclude our 
Government's representation in every organiza- 
tion of an international character connected 
with the UN. The Chinese Government 
delegate to the Executive Committee of the 
Universal Postal Union meeting at Montreux 
had just withdrawn from that body by way of 
protest when it decided by a majority vote to 
invite the attendance of a representative of the 
puppet Peking Regime, —the first time for 
such an occurrence. Most of the members of 
the Florence Municipal Council were commu- 
nists, and the Mayor himself was a communist. 
With few exceptions, the Florence press was 
loudly in favour of having China represented 
by Red delegates. At the beginning of 1950, 
India, the United Kingdom, all the Scandina- 
yian countries, Holland, Switzerland, Ceylon 
and Pakistan had recognised Mao Tse-tung’s 
Government, and other states, such as Indone- 
sia, were about to follow suit. It was in such 
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an atmosphere that the 5th UNESCO General 
Conference opened. 

At the first Plenary Session, the Czechoslovak 
and Hungarian Delegations at once raised the 
question of China’s representation by lengthy 
speeches full of rigmarole, the tone and contents 
of which have since been rendered tiresomely 
familiar to newspaper readers by constant 
repetitions during the past two years. As head 
of the Chinese Delegation, I replied by a short 
speech of two minutes, stating that my two 
colleagues and myself were the only legal 
representatives of China, and that the sole 
business of the Credentials Committee was to 
find out whether our credentials were in order 
or not. In the Credentials Committee the 
question was hotly debated many times, the 
Indian delegate Prof. Radhakrishnan making 
himself conspicuous by ardently advocating our 
expulsion and replacement by communist 
delegates, with the Yugoslav representative 
warmly seconding him. A temporary decision 
was arrived at by a majority vote in the 
Credentials Committee, allowing the Chinese 
Delegation to continue sitting in the General 
Conference with the right to vote. It was not, 
however, till the last day of the Conference 
that the question of China’s representation was 
finally settled in Plenary Session by a majority 
vote of 29 to 4, with many abstentions; and 


before the voting the chief Indian delegate © 


was still trying his hardest by an impassioned 
appeal to influence the result against the 
Chinese Delegation. 

At the 7th General Conference of UNESCO 
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in 1952, the atmosphere was vastly different. 
Compared with the hectic excitement of 1950, 
it was rather tame, — rather like switching 
‘from a tiger hunt to shooting stray cats in 
one’s backyard. In 1950 the question of 
China’s representation had overshadowed every 
other. By 1952 it had almost ceased to exist. 
At the Plenary Sessions, usually the occasion 
for oratorical fireworks, no speaker even from 
countries recognising the puppet Peking Regime 
had made so much as a nodding reference to 
it. The question was quietly disposed of at 
the first meeting of the Credentials Committee 
by a majority vote in favour of the Chinese 
Delegation. 

The non-attendance of delegates from within 
the Iron Curtain countries may partly account 
for the zero emotional temperature of the 7th 
General Conference. It is the profession of 
communist delegates from no matter what 
countries to provide vocal displays at interna- 
tional conferences. If they had been present at 
the 7th General Conference, they would no 
doubt have bellowed and enlivened the discus- 
sions a little when the question of China’s 
representation came up, but I am much 
mistaken if they could have gotten more than 
silent contempt for all their pains. 

The important thing is that between the 5th 
and 7th General Conferences, more than two 
years of Chinese Communist aggression in 
Korea had taken place. Before June 25th, 1950, 
there were still among statesmen many doubt- 
ing Thomases about the wickedness of com- 
munist regimes. Those were the days when it 
was thought that Chinese communism was 
different from the Russian brand, and that it 
was possible to wean Mao Tse-tung from his 
wet-nurse Stalin, as Tito had been weaned. It 
was thought that by judicious appeasement at 
the right time—by allowing the puppet Peking 
Regime to be a member of UNESCO jin the 
spring of 1950, to be followed later on in the 
same year by its admission into the UN — the 
Chinese communists could be converted into 
good respectable citizens of the world com- 
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munity. The experiment in appeasement 
proved to be a ghastly failure. The disillusion. 
ment therefrom had somewhat sobered the 
champions of appeasement, such as India and 
the United Kingdom, with the result that they 
still continued, indeed, to vote on the wrong 
side at the 7th General Conference, but they 
were wise enough to refrain from _ being 
vociferous in their opposition. 

Abandoning their tactic of vocal opposition 
to our Government's right of representation at 
UNESCO, the appeaser countries at the 7th 
General Conference concentrated their guns so 
as to deny the Chinese Delegation the right to 
vote, on the ground that China’s arrears in 
annual payments to UNESCO had amounted 
to more than the total of two years’ contribu- 
tions from her. This matter was never debated 
in Plenary Session, but was early referred to 
the Judicial Committee of the Conference, as 
soon as it had been constituted. It happened 
to be the first item on the Agenda of the 
Committee. After two sittings, during which 
the Italian representative championed our 
Government's cause in a manner which could not 
be bettered, the Judicial Committee recom- 
mended to the Conference to regard China's 
case as a special one which ought to come 
under Article IV, C, 8c of the UNESCO 
Constitution, in which it is laid down that 
‘tthe General Conference may permit a member 
state to vote, if it is satisfied that the failure 
to pay is due to conditions beyond the control 
of the member nation.” On November 20th, 
the General Conference accepted the Judicial 
Committee’s recommendation by a vote of 34 
to 8. 

At the 6th General Conference at Paris when 
the Chinese Delegation was very ably headed 
by Dr. Cheng Tien-fang, China’s right to vote 
was not granted until almost the tail-end of 
the Conference. In respect of the early exercise 
of this right the Chinese Delegation was, 
therefore, better off at the 7th than at the 6th 
General Conference. 

But it must be pointed out that the battle 
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over this right to vote will have to be fought 
all over again at the next General Conference 
of UNESCO to be held in 1954 at Uruguay. 
An attempt was made at the 7th Conference 
to have this question definitely settled once for 
all by the Chinese Delegation’s proposal that 
China’s annual contribution to UNESCO should 
be assessed at 25,000 instead of the old figure 
of over half a million US dollars during the 
period of emergency and financial stringency 
through which China is now passing, but this 
proposal advanced so persuasively by Prof. 
Chen Yuan was unfortunately turned down on 
technical grounds, too complicated to be gone 
into here, by a narrow majority of 4 in the 
Administrative Commission. 

Before making general observations on 
UNESCO as a whole, I should like to stress 
one further improvement in the position of the 
Chinese Delegation at the 7th General Confer- 
ence. Whereas at the 5th and 6th General 
Conferences there had appeared to be a tacit 
understanding among member states to exclude 
China’s representation in all the Commissions, 
Committees and Working Parties of the Con- 
ference, in future this anomaly will not be 
repeated, as China has now secured a seat in 
the important Headquarters Commission as a’ 
result of a letter from the Chinese Delegation, 
pointing out this glaring anomaly, addressed to 
the Steering Committee towards the last week 
of the 7th General Coference. 

Looking back over the struggles 
Delegation to UNESCO to 
recognition and appreciation 


of the 
Chinese secure 
proper 


member states of our Government’s rights and 


among 


past, present and future cultural contributions 
to the world community, and especially of its 
moral prestige in its unrelenting fight against 
communist imperialism, it is a matter of sober 
satisfaction to find in successive General Con- 
ferences an increasing readiness to accord to 
China her due and also a gradual awareness 
of the folly of handicapping her in any way 
from playing her full part in international 
which have object the 


activities for their 
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bringing about of understanding and goodwill 
among men. This readiness and awareness are 
reflected in the steady amelioration of the 
Chinese Delegation’s position since the difficult 
days of the Florence Conference in 1950. I 
am sure that this amelioration will continue 
without let or hindrance in future General 
Conferences. 

But in one important respect, the position of 
our Government in UNESCO has steadily 
deteriorated. I am adverting here to the grow- 
ing tendency to squeeze out Chinese personnel 
from the UNESCO secretariat. Even before the 
dark days of 1949, China had been very much 
under-represented in the secretariat as compared 
with France, the United Kingdom and the 
USA; but since 1950 these few are being pared 
down still more. Soon, if we don’t look out, 
there will be none left. This tendency occurs 
not only in the UNESCO secretariat, but also 
in that of other international bodies. What a 
calamitous effect this will have on our interests 
will be appreciated if we bear in mind that it 
is the secretariat which is responsible for execut- 
ing the policy of UNESCO, and on which 
devolves the task of preparing the programme 
of each General Conference. And now that it 
has been decided by the 7th General Conference 
to hold a General Conference every two years 
instead of once every year, the power and re- 
sponsibility of the secretariat becomes even 
more important than before. Not to have China 
well represented in the UNESCO secretariat is 
like being given the empty privilege of pro- 
claiming our pious wishes at General Confer- 
ences without the power of seeing to it that 
those wishes are being translated into realities, 
What makes the position of our Government 
more galling is that the vacancies left by our 
retiring personnel in the UNESCO secretariat 
are being filled up by Indians who have shown 
themselves to be most antagonistic to our in- 
terests. We should therefore at the next General 
Conference do our very best to haye China 
better represented in the UNESCO secretariat. 
Otherwise, China will only be a sleeping mem- 
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ber, with no voice in the conduct of the real 
day-to-day business of UNESCO. 

One further point, and I shall conclude this 
article. It was quite apparent at the 7th General 
Conference that India was jockeying to be the 
leader of the Asian nations. The Vice President 
of the Indian Republic was the head of her 
delegation. The Indian Ambassador to France 
was No. 2. These two and other members of 
the Indian Delegation threw their weight about, 
and they were never silent on any question 
discussed in Plenary Sessions or in any of the 
Commissions, Committees and Working Parties 
of the General Conference. Perhaps they were 
inclined to be too vocal and longwinded. Per- 
haps, too, the United Kingdom Delegation was 
grooming the Indian Delegation to be the 
spokesman of Asia. But whatever the intentions 
of the United Kingdom Delegation, and what- 
ever the quality of the Indian contribution to 
the discussions, there is no doubt about its 
quantity and volume. The aim of this flood 
of Indian oratory is of course to give the 
impression that India has at heart the interests 


of the whole of Asia. Indian speakers were, 
however, careful to say that they were speak- 
ing for India and Southeast Asia, but the 
unmistakable drift of their unuttered intentions 
was something more than that: and this 
‘something more”, if accepted by the majority 
of the member nations, constitutes a serious 
threat to the interests of our Government. 
Fortunately, only a minority, albeit a strong 
minority, in UNESCO have accepted India’s 
pretensions. It is the business of the Chinese 
Delegation at all future General Conferences 
of UNESCO to nip these pretensions in the 
bud, and to unmask behind the unreal Indian 
claims to moral and spiritual ascendency in 
Asia the ambition of India and her present 
rulers to assume the imperial sway which has 
until lately been in British hands. We have 
had enough of imperialism in the past. We 
are now battling for our very life against 
Kremlin imperialism. Under the inspiring 
leadership of President Chiang, it will always 
be our duty to oppose and defeat imperialism 
in any shape or form, and howsoever disguised. 
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The Shortest Way to Peace in Korea 


By Edward Y. K. Kwong 


he more anxiously the United Nations 
hess now fighting in Korea under the 
leadership of the United States desire peace, 
the more advantageous will it be for the Com- 
munists to prolong the war and consequently 
the more remote will be the prospect for peace. 
For an entirely different reason, the mere fact 
that the Communists talk of peace in Korea 
does not necessarily mean that there will be 
peace. There are only two ways to end the war 
in Korea: (1) change of heart on the part of 
the Kremlin and (2) an overwhelming victory 
won by the United Nations on the battlefield 
in Korea. At the time of writing neither of 
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the alternatives is possible of immediate reali- 
zation, so the prospect for peace in Korea is 
not bright, to say the least. 

Far from being dogmatic, I wish to make 
my position clear right from the beginning 
that my sole intention is to guard against 
entertaining false hopes and suffering the sub- 
sequent disappointment from the present Com- 
munist peace offensive. For as will be shown 
presently, there is no reason why the Kremlin 
or the Chinese Communists should want to 
stop the Korean War at the present juncture. 
The present excitement over the prospect of 
peace in Korea is unjustified and has un- 
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doubtedly been brought about by the difference 
in terminology used by the Communists and 
by the Free World. To most of us, peace 
means the cessation of hostilities or abstention 
from prosecuting war. But to the Communists, 
it means the achievement of their objective 
without war, the hegemony of Soviet Russia 
over Asia, Europe, and the other continents, 
the complete elimination of “subversive” ele- 
ments, and the total suppression of personal 
freedom. Therefore, while the Free World and 
the Communists are now negotiating for an 
armistice, the time for peace in Korea is still 
remote. In fact the indications are that in Korea, 
the United Nations will have a long-term 
commitment, the length of which may far 
exceed the expectations of those now engaged 
in the war. 

Lest I be accused of being an alarmist, I 
wish to make my position clear that in discuss- 
ing the trend of the Korean War, I shall let 
facts speak for themselves. It is neither my 
wish nor my interest to see the war prolonged. 
All I want to do is to let the world know 
what is in store for it. My own personal feel- 
ings do not enter the situation at all. But if 
people think a long Korean War is unbeliev- 
able, I wish to remind them that a long war 
is not without precedent in history. Offhand 
we can mention the Hundred Years’ War, the 
Seven Years’ War, and the fact that China has 
since.the Revolution of 1911 been continually 
fighting one war or another — both domestic 
and external — for a period of over forty years, 
and the end is still not in sight. Thus, while 
no one on this side of the Iron Curtain would 
like to see the war last one day longer than 
necessary, one must nevertheless fortify’ one- 
self against the eventuality that the war in 
Korea is but a phase of the Cold War and 
may last a long, long time, unless we do 
something to stop it. 

Speculation has run high since Malenkov 
succeeded Stalin as premier of the Soviet Union. 
Hope has been entertained that he would call 
off the war in Korea. While each one of us 
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is entitled to his opinion, there isin my mind 
not a chance for “dalenkov to stop the war for 
the good, simple reason that it was something 
which had been started by Stalin. Because of 
the inaccessibility of Stalin during his illness, 
all kinds of rumors have been circulated as to 
what caused his death. Some even go so far as to 
suggest foul play and that he was murdered, But 
regardless of the manner in which Stalin met his 
death, for the maintenance of discipline inside 
Russia and for the execution of the Russian 
national policy, a dead Stalin is worth just as 
much asa live one. Malenkov would not have 
come to his present eminence, should he have 
entertained any difference of opinion with his 
late leader in such a serious matter as the prose- 
cution of the Korean War. For him or anyone 
now in the Kremlin to show disagreement or 
lack of interest in carrying out the program 
laid down by Stalin in such a short time after 
the decease of his late leader is to lay himself 
open to the attack of his other colleagues and 
serve invitation to be purged by the merciless 
Soviet state machinery. “Before he can have all © 
his contemporary colleagues eliminated or put 
securely under his power, neither Malenkov, 
nor Molotov, nor Beria, nor anyone in the 
Kremlin hierarchy would dare to show the 
least sign of disagreement with the deceased 
Stalin just as no one would have been fool- 


hardy enough to challenge ‘any dogma of Lenin 
during the lifetime of Stalin. To do so would 


be courting disaster. 

The. question now is whether or not Stalin 
would have willed the war to be stopped after 
his death. He might have been concerned over 
the fact that his successor might not, at the 
beginning of his assumption of power, com- 
mand enough respect from the satellites to 
carry on the war. To answer this question 
satisfactorily, we need to see what the Korean 
War meant to Stalin, a man that had set his 
heart on conquering the whole world. From 
the desire for an easy conquest, Stalin stumbled 
into the strategy of turning the Korean War 
into a war of attrition against the United States. 
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Through the use of the more or less limitless 
satellite troops, he could manage to let the war 
go on almost indefinitely. 

To be sure, Stalin did not invent the use of 
satellites to fight his own war. All dictators 
and all imperialists did it more or less. In the 
recent past, the Japanese militarists, who found 
it hard to police and garrison such a huge 
country as China, did make use of puppets— 
first in the person of Henry Pu Yi, then in 
the person of Wang Ching-wei.. But Stalin 
succeeded and the Japanese militarists failed to 
make use of ideological grounds, intrigues, or 
something worse to plant in China, as he did 
in many other countries, a sufficient number of 
traitors or fifth columnists who had no hesita- 
tion in exploiting their country for the benefit 
of the alien master. This imparted a distinctive 
flavor to the Russian brand of imperialism. 
This was the kind of thing in which a Ma- 
chiavellian like Stalin would take special pride. 
There was no reason for him to regret it on 
yis deathbed. One can imagine that he would 
stress the importance’of the Korean War for 
the realization of his designs. Defensively, it 
meant strengthening the defense of Siberia, 
the Maritime Provinces, and the territories 
acquired after the war at the expense of Japan, 
such as South Sakhalin, Kuriles, etc. Offen- 
sively, it meant securing Russia’s flank in the 
event she should decide to invade Japan, and 
in Japan lay the shortest route for the conquest 
of North America. Those who thought in the 
early days of the Korean imbroglio that Korea 
was expendable from the point of view of the 
United States did not know their geography 
and. should never have been let out of high 
school. 

Another important thing in connection with 
the Korean War is that Stalin sought to exploit 
the differences among the allies of the United 
States and break the united front presented by 
the nations fighting Communism in Korea. 
For the importance of defending South Korea 
against Communist attack has different mean- 
ings for the different countries which are now 
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fighting there under the banner of the United 
Nations. To most of the countries now fighting 
in Korea, South Korea is a country at the 
other end of the world and whatever threat to 
their interests, if any, would be distant, unreal, 
They simply went into this business to oblige 
Uncle Sam. On the other hand, from the point 
of view of the American government, any 
threat to Korea constitutes a threat to the 
security of the United States, immediate, real. 
Stalin hoped to exploit these differences among 
the allies to his advantage, and several times 
during the course of the war, it looked as if 
his plan might have succeeded. 

Then from Stalin’s point of view, there was 
the question of tying the fortunes of the Chinese 
Communists with those of the Russians. Before 
his Chinese satellites joined the Korean War, 
they owed him allegiance more or less in name 
only. But after they stepped across the Yalu 
River, they have placed themselves irrevocably 


_in the power of the Russians, of which more 


later. 
All in all, Stalin had reason to consider that 


his Korean adventure, though not worked out 
according to his original plan, was a blessing 
in disguise for him. There was of course the 
question of cost. Fortunately, part of it was 
to be borne by the Chinese Communists. And in 
a country where the major portion of its 


- industrial capacity was geared to the production 


of arms and ammunition of war, a war as big 
as the one in Korea would do very well to take 
care of obsolescence and keep the munition 
factories running at top speed. At the same 
time, the battlefield would supply the Russians 
with a first-class proving ground for their 
death-dealing weapons. From the point of view 
of arms production, Stalin counted on the war 
to keep his munition factories from being idle 
while at the same time forestall the possibility 
that another war might catch the Russians 
stocked with obsolete articles of war. Whatever 
cost that might be involved in the adventure 
might very well be written off as legitimate 
cost for preparedness. In short, he had little 
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reason to regret such a successful adventure on 
his deathbed. If anything, it would be more 
likely for him to enjoin his successors to go 
on with his good work. And there is little 
reason to doubt that they could see the logic 
of his reasoning. Whatever talk about peace 
emanating from the Kremlin may rightly be 
regarded as an attempt on the part of his 
successors to confuse or to gain time for them 
to consolidate their positions, for them to get 
used to the mantle of Stalin. 

It is also fallacious to think the Chinese 
Communists would want to stop the war 
because they have had enough of it. For they 
did not have to get into the war in the first 
place. They went to the assistance of the 
North Korean Communists solely at the 
instigation of Stalin. They did not intervene 


to help the North Koreans, because they hard- 
ly knew enough Koreans to influence their 
action one way or the other. Nor did they do 
it for fear of a possible American invasion 
through Korea, as the Bevanites and other 
Communist appeasers and apologists would like 


us to believe. Should a naval power like the 
United States wish to invade the Chinese 
mainland, she could have half a dozen easier 
and less costly ways than to fight her way up 
the mountainous country in the Korean Pen- 
insula and double her way back down the 
forbidding landscape of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
exposing all the time her flank to the easy 
attack of the Soviets, should they choose to 
intervene on behalf of their Chinese satellites. 
No strategist worth his salt would have 
advocated such a risky, arduous compaign. 
And only imbeciles would give credence to the 
propaganda of the Chinese Communists that 
they are fighting in Korea for self-defense. 

It is equally fallacious to think the Chinese 
Communists are getting too exhausted to con- 
tinue the war. As a matter of fact they did 
Not start fighting in 1950, when they started 
to intervene in Korea. Since 1927, they have 
been fighting the Chinese National Government. 
Most of the time they were even more hard 
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pressed and their position were even more 
perilous than it was in the summer of 1951, 
when they faced wholesale roundup and 
annihilation by the United Nations forces in 
Korea. If they were in any likelihood of being - 
exhausted now, they would in all probability 
have kept away from Korea in the first place. 
For at the time of their intervention in Korea, 
the fortunes of war were running against the 
North Korean Communists and no one could 
foretell how long the war would last. The fact 
that they intervened suggests that they may be 
prepared for a long war. Anyway, they would 
find it much easier to conduct the war now 
from the imperial palaces in Peiping than the 
way they used to fight from the mountain 
caves of Yenan. Besides, the way the war is 
being fought in Korea will prove to their 
liking. For they are fighting in a battlefield 
where their light equipment:and familiarity in 
mountain warfare have proved to be of great 
advantage and have in many ways counterbal- 
anced the superior armor that the United 
Nations troops use against them. And as the war 
in Korea has developed to be a sort of sitting 
war, it takes but very little to keep it going. 
In a totalitarian regime, it is important to 
keep people on the toe, to direct all the people's 
discontent and hatred for the regime toward a 
foreign foe. In this way the war in Korea and 
the -hate-America campaign sponsored by the 
Chinese Communists have a place in their 
scheme of things. At first the Chinese Com- 
munists thought they could achieve the same 
object by propaganda against President Chiang 
Kai-shek and against the National Government 
in Taiwan. But after they had shown their true 
colors to the people, propaganda of this nature 
soon had ‘an adverse effect. Instead of making 
people hate President Chiang, it reminded them 
of his patriotism, of his devotion tg their 
welfare, and of his government that stands for 
the Principle of Democracy, the Principle of 
People’s Livelihood, and the Principle of Na- 
tionalism. Even the most misinformed could see 
that against this government the Communists 
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could hold out nothing but oppression and the 
Russian type of tyranny. 

The intervention in Korea gave rise to a 
situation the Chinese Communists had been 
looking for. Under the slogan of the ‘Aid 
Korea, Hate America’ campaign, they could 
explain away a number of things that under 
ordinary circumstances would lead to the con- 
demnation of the regime. For instance, they 
could explain away the shortages and depriva- 
tions of people brought about after their advent 
into power by the necessity of supporting the 
front and fighting the United Nations. They 
could move their various programs of suppres- 
sion ahead, which under ordinary circumstance 
would take years to start. The liquidation of 
the landlords, the **Three Anti’ and the ‘‘Five 
Anti” campaigns, the suppression of the Kuo- 
mintang agents could all be expedited under 
the exigencies of war conditions. 

The most important service that the interven- 
tion in Korea brought them was the solution 
of their complex politico-military problem which 
was a by-product of their occupation of the 
China mainland. For a number of years since 
the establishment of the Republic in 1911, the 
most serious problem confronting the country 
was how to deal with the military. The Com- 
munists had come to power through the use 
of many turncoat military men, who sold their 
allegiance to them for what it was worth. As 
many of these people were still in control of 
the forces under them, they could do a lot of 
mischief if they were allowed to continue their 
way of living for any length of time. There 
were also lots of troops who would not like to 
serve under the Communists after their officers 
had turned over. Then there was also the 
problem of how to deal with the Communist 
generals, who were growing too big for their 
breeches. The intervention in Korea gave the 
Peiping regime the necessary excuse for de- 
ployment and reorganization of the available 
military forces. Under the exigency of war, the 
Peiping regime could do away with a lot of the 
undesirable elements which it could not do 
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without experiencing a good deal of trouble 
under ordinary circumstances. This is also the 
reason why they do not want to stop the war 
now, for presently they would be faced with 
the disgrunted military returning home. The 
troops withdrawn from Korea could be very 
dangerous to the Peiping regime after they had 
come into contact with foreign troops and had 
been subjected to foreign propaganda. They are 
the kind of material from which revolutionists 
are made. All in all, the Communists would 
have more serious problems to deal with if they 
stop the war now than letting it drag on as it is, 

But the real decisive voice in the peace and 
war in Korea is that of the Kremlin. People like 
Churchill may say that they do not care to 
wander around China. But the fact is that in 
none of the wars Britain waged with China 
did she have to wander around to achieve her 
objective. If the Russians do not hover in the 
background, as the lion behind the sheep in 
the fable, the Chinese Communists would not 
have amounted to much of a problem. The 
Communists themselves know their own weak- 
nesses better than anyone else, which is the 
reason why they want to lean to the side of 
Moscow all the way. They would not have 
intervened in Korea without Russia’s instruc- 
tions, and they would not and cannot stop 
without permission from the Kremlin. To do 
otherwise is to court disaster. For during the 
time since the Chinese Communists started to 
cross the Yalu River, the Russians have 
secured a stranglehold on the Chinese mainland, 
All the border provinces in the Northeast and 
Northwest including Outer Mongolia and Inner 
Mongolia have come under thc control of the 
Russians. A host of Russian stooges have been 
given important positions in the Peiping 
regime and in the local administrations. Moi: 
than 80,000 Russians advisers, who are in fact 
supervisors and secret agents, have been placed 
in the important offices scattered throughout 
the country. In addition, Soviet armed forces 
have been stationed in strategic areas. Im- 
portant airfields and naval bases are practically 
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under the control of the Russians. The Chinese 
Communists now find themselves in the same 
position as is common with the rest of the 
Russian satellites that they have to go all the 
way with their. Russian masters or face ruin. 
Still this need not suggest that the Commu- 
nists are in disagreement with their masters, 
for the peaceful preemption of power on such 
a large scale by the Russians cannot very well 
be accomplished without the willing coopera- 
tion of the Chinese Communists. 


If neither the Russians nor the Chinese 
Communists wish to stop the war, then the 


present armistice talks in Korea may mean 
one of three things: (1) to gain time for the 
men in the Kremlin to get a better hold on 
the situation, (2) to gain time for the Com- 
munists to prepare for a big offensive in 
Korea, (3) to distract attention from another 
trouble area in which the Communists under 
the direction of the Kremlin are planning to 
launch a big offensive, In none of these 
possibilities is there any suggestion that there 
is a change of heart on the part of the 
Kremlin. So even if an armistice may be 
reached through the present negotiations, which 
I very much doubt, it will be a temporary 
arrangement for the Russians to make prepara- 
tions for their bigger plans. 

Those who desire to bring peace to Korea 
will do better to work for it themselves than 
to pin their hopes on a change of heart on the 
part of the Kremlin. There are more than one 
way to bring about peace in Korea. One of 
the ways is for the United Nations forces to 
achieve over the 
Communists so as to put the fear of God into 
the hearts of those that are going to be sent 
across the Yalu River, be they Chinese or 


an overwhelming victory 


Russian Communists. Another way is, as 
Korea is but a part of the Russian plan for 
‘world conquest, to find a way to put the 
‘Communists the world over on. the defensive. 
Either way it takes a lot of work and time. 
As it is beyond the scope of the present article 


to go into the detailed strategical concepts of 
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the situation, I will close with the suggestion 
that the only way we can hope to win in 
Korea is to beat the Russians at their own 
game. If they are ready to sit down for a 
long game in Korea, any impatience shown by 
their opponents will give them a psychological 
triumph and intensify their desire to prolong 
the war. Meanwhile the allies fighting under 
the banner of the United Nations will be 
working under a psychological handicap which 
may lead to their eventual defeat or premature 
evacuation from Korea without achieving their 
objective. They would do well if they could 
show the Russians that Stalin's war of attrition 
has a boomerang effect on the Russians them- 
selves; that instead of tiring the allies the 
war has strengthened their will to put a stop 


to the menace of Russian imperialism not only 


in Korea but also in other parts of the world; 
that the United Nations are in to see the 
Republic of Korea through; that the people of 
the United Nations are being informed of the 
fact that far from being a war at a far corner 


of the earth, the fighting in Korea is in reality 


a holy war fought to keep hostilities from 
spreading to their own shores; that the re- 
sources of one of the countries alone are 
ample enough to keep a couple of wars like 
the one in Korea goitig indefinitely; that 
weapons and war machines are being improved 
every hour through the experiences gained on 
the battlefield in Korea, many of which are 
lost to the Russians, fighting as they are by 
proxy, etc., etc., till the Russians get sick of 
hearing their own weaknesses and failures and 
begin to.fear that their satellites too may hear 
of the same things and revise their (satellites’) 
opinion of Russia’s might and the invincibility 
of the Soviet armed forces. This seems to me 
to be a far better way to bring about a cessa- 
tion of hostilities than to beg the Russians to 
intercede in Korea in the interest of peace, 
for in the latter case the United Nations will 
undoubtedly find. that the brokerage Malenkov 
and Company charge for their services is 
entirely too high. 
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The Silo Highway Bridge 


By David S. Hung 


f your drive your car on the 530- kilometer 
ae highway line of Taiwan along its 
west coast from Keelung to O-Luan-Pi, you 
will pass by a town called Silo about 253 
kilometers south of Keelung or 224 kilometers 
south of Taipei. You will be impressed, in the 
first place, by the abundance of green on the 
farms and hills all along the way. But at Silo, 
with your car suddenly sailing into an endless 
_ expanse of steel trusses with nothing ahead of 
you but an opening in the form of a pin-point, 
your attention is directed to a mew and unex- 
pectedly long bridge, painted grayish-green to 
add more color to its surrounding topography. 
This is the Silo Highway Bridge completed in 
December 1952 and opened to traffic January 
28, 1953, when 200,000 people turned out 
either to visit the new structure or to witness 
its dedication ceremony. 

The importance of the bridge can be appre- 
ciated by the attendance in its dedication 
ceremony. Present were Premier Chen Cheng, 
Minister C. K. Yen of the Ministry of Finance, 
Minister T. K: Chang of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, Minister Karl L. Rankin of 
the U. S. Embassy, Governor K. C. Wu, Dr. 
H. G. Schenck, Chief of the MSA China 
Mission, General William C. Chase, Chief of 
MAAG, Dr. Chiang Monlin, Chairman of 
JCRR, Mr. Bruce Buchanan of The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation, Bishop Ralph A. 
Ward, Provincial Government Commissioners, 
members of the Legislative. Yuan, members of 
the Control Yuan, members of the Provincial 
Assembly, some fifty members of the press 
and a great many others. Not only did the 
gathering signalize the opening of a bridge 
to traffic, but it also brought home to the 
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public the realization of an accomplishment 
significant to Taiwan and symbolic of the 
growing international goodwill for Free China, 

The Silo Highway Bridge has been considered 
the longest highway bridge in the Far East. 
It is 1,938 meters long. As a matter of fact 
there are many long bridges in the Far East, 
The longest one is the Yellow River Bridge on 
the Peiping-Hankow Railway in Central China 
with a total length of 2,532 meters. The next 
long railway bridge is the Yellow River Bridge 
on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway in North China 
with a total length of 1,244 meters. The 
Chien-Tang River Bridge _of the Chekiang- 
Kiangsi Railway is 1,073 meters long. Being 
2-decked, it serves the railway as well asa 
trunk highway line. The longest bridge in 
Japan is 1,240 meters long, which is shorter 
than the Pingtung Bridge in Taiwan. There is 
a bridge between Hanoi and Langson in Indo- 
China with a length of about a mile. There- 
fore, there is reason to believe that Silo Highway 
Bridge is the longest one for highways in the 
Far East. 

Taiwan’s industrial complex and population 
are mainly located on its west coast. Serving 
this area are the Taiwan Railway (Tairail) and 
a 530-kilometer north-south arterial highway 
line together with a number of net-works of 


narrow gauge railways under the auspieces of 


the Taiwan Sugar Corpoation. Recent years’ 
remarkable increase in Taiwan’s agricultual 
and industrial production necessitates efficient 
utilization of its transportation lines to the 
fullest extent. The following figures on the 
traffic volumes of railway and highway for the 


past three years will explain the situation. 
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1950 1951 1952 
RAILWAY (TAIRAIL) 









Passenger- 
kilometers 2,107,569 ,682 1,989,611,454 1,744,899,492 
Ton-kilometers 885,561,234 939,587,979 1,164,783,330 
HIGHWAY 
Passenger. 
kilometers 204,927,340 313,247,970 569,838,220 






We can see that in two years’ time the rail- 
way increased its freight traffic by 30% and 
the highway its passenger traffic by 173%. 
With the implementation of the Four-Year 
Plan, a much greater traffic increase is expected 
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for both carriers, especially the highway. A 





project now in progress to improve the north- 
south arterial highway line by giving it a high 






quality asphalt surfacing throughout its entire 
length indicates sufficiently the new importance 
that is being attached to the line, 
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However, important as this north-south ar- 
terial line has been, not until the end of 1952 
was it possible to develop its full transporta- 
tion value because of the lack of the necessary 
bridge at Silo. Completion of the bridge made 
through traffic possible for the whole line. 
Prior to this, a car going from Silo to the 
opposite bank of the Cho-Shui-Chi during 
flood season had to take a circuitous route of 
some 85 kilometers though the stream is only 
two kilometers in width. 
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Realizing the necessity of such a bridge, 
the Japanese in 1935 built its substructure 
including two abutments and thirty piers. 
Their work stopped with start of the Sino- 
Japanese War. in 1950 the Chinese 
Government authorities sponsored construction 
work for the superstructure of the bridge. The 
then ECA China Mission consented to help 
with the steel required. An entirely new design 
was made by the American Bridge Company 
acording to specifications supplied by The 
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J.G. White Engineering Corporation and the 





Loadings adopted are 
timilar to those now prevailing in the United 


States. 


chinese Government. 






This, of course, necessitated certain 
thanges to the substructure made by the 
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Japanese. 

The outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 
intensified defence prepagations in both the 
United States and Europe. This retarded steel 
rolling and fabrication for the bridge for quite 
some time. Not until April 1952 did the first 
shipment of steel arrive at Taiwan. After that, 
subsequent arrivals were spread over a period 
of seven months. The last piece of steel was 
delivered at Kaohsiung on November 13, 1952. 
In the course of more than two years, ECA 
China Mission (later the MSA China Mission), 
the U. S. Embassy in Taiwan; General Chase 
of MAAG, General MacArthur of SCAP, The 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation, and 
many others all helped at one time or another 
in hastening steel deliveries for the Silo High, 
way Bridge. Their interest in the work was 
indeed encouraging. 

The entire bridge consists of 31 through 
truss spans each of which is approximately 
62.5 meters long (about 205 feet) from center 
to center of bearings. The trusses are of the 
broken-top-chord Warren type with a center 
hight of thirty feet. Supported by the floor. 
system is a reinforced concrete roadway 24 
feet in ‘width from curb to curb. On the floor- 
ing is also laid a 30-inch railway track for 
the Taiwan Sugar Corporation Railway system. 

The design and construction of the bridge 
embody a number of new features. In design, 
chords, diagonals, verticals, floor beams, and 
stringers are all recently developed C-B sec. 
They require less shop and field rivets 
than ordinary built-up sections, resulting in 
saving of steel and cost of work in fabrication 
and erection. Shoes for the trusses are of a new 
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tions. 


type, simple and easy for maintenance work: In 
construction, all component jobs were pre-~ 
designed to such a degree in details as are 
compatible with engineering requirement in 
point of economy and structural stability. In 
actual working meticulous care has been 
exercised in carrying out what has been design- 
ed. For instance, in concreting the bridge 


roadway, through the use of ,aggregates of 
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proper qualities, their accurate proportioning, 
thorough washing, field tests, accurate control 
of water-cement ratio, timing of mix and 
placing, etc., it has been possible to produce a 
cement with a compressive strength much 
higher than currently obtaining in Taiwan. 

In erection, the falsework method was 
adopted. Before decision «was reached, careful 
and elaborate studies were made on all govern- 
ing factors such as meteorological, hydrological, 
geological, seismic, timing, cost, 
technical skill, and other considerations. To- 
pographical and hydrographical reasons definite- 
ly ruled out any possibility of using the float 
method. Seismic and meteorological considera- 
tions ruled out the cantilever method. There 
were left the rolling in and falsework methods. 
After balancing all the pros and cons, the 
falsework method was considered the best for 
This, of course, was not free 


equipment, 


the occasion. 
from hot arguments with interested parties. 
Factual development in the progress of the 
work proved that the final decision was a 
happy one. In the course of the work, strong 
typhoons, especially Typhoon Bess, and many 
earthquakes, especially a 4th class earthquake, 
did take place. Through the choice of erection 
method damage to the structure was happily 
avoided. 

Actual erection work started on. May 8, and 
was completed on November 26, 1952, includ- 
ing therein four and three quarters months of 
work suspension caused by. waiting for the 
arrival of steel. At the start, it took five days 
to erect one span. Performance record kept on 
improving steadily. Record time for erecting 





or days, Mina had been laboring under a 
pall of gloom. 
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Moving to A New Home (A Sketch) 


By Chang Hsiu-ya 


one span of 170 tons of steel was six hours 
and twenty minutes. This figure can compare 
with any world record in bridge construction. 

Transportation of materials figures very 
strongly in a construction work of the Silo 
Highway Bridge’s magnitude. The bridge itself 
plus 8 kilometers of work site track, 8 kilome- 
ters of work site telephone installation, power 
plants, crane units, pile driving and extracting 
units, riveting, painting, and concreting tools 
and machineries, falsework lumber, etc., con- 
stituted no less than 20,000 tons of oversea 
and inland transportation. As with engineering 
components, this transportation work, after 
being carefully planned, was executed with 
high efficiency resulting in tremendous saving 
in cost and negligible loss in materials. 

This construction work actuaily cost US$l,. 
490,000 and NT$14,100,000. Of the NT dollars, 
11,000,000 was financed by the MSA/CUSA 
counterpart fund in the form of a grant and 
3,100,000 was from the Taiwan Provincial 
Government. The US$1,490,000 was financed 
by the U. S. Aid for which the Chinese Gov- 
ernment will have to pay counterpart fund by 
collecting toll from the bridge. This counterpart 
fund, when paid up, will be used to finance 
other industrial or engineering projects. Despite 
circumstantial difficulties’ following two years 
of waiting for the steel, the Bridge Engineer- 
ing Office made a saving of about NT$5,000,- 
000 in cost through careful management, 
thorough planning, realistic choice of. work 
methods, equipment and materials utilization, 
and successful prevention of any casualty 
throughout the entire construction work. 


Dying Cicada Takes Its Perch on Another 
would suggest to her the passing of 
Like 4 


Twig” 
summer and the advent of autumn. 
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falling leaf, the sadness of changing scenes 
would settle on her heart. 

Who would have imagined, just when spring 
was heady as wine and the pomelo tree in the 
backyard was bursting into bloom, that she 
would have to move, like the dying cicada, to 
another home? For days she-could not shake 
_ off the feeling of depression. Outside, the turf 
was showing signs of life; the caressing breeze 
was soft as chiffon. Indoors, the house was 
diffused with lamplight; the brew of herbs 
was coming to a boil. She was emerging from 
a minor illness and was reluctant to leave her 
old home, 

Although she was fond of indulging in rev- 
erie, she was, as a matter of fact, conserva- 
tive by nature and deeply attached to familiar 
objects. Changes of scene never failed to dis- 
turb her equanimity of mind. 

Like the man in one of Baudelaire’s short 
essays, she loved the cloud in the sky, the 
cloud that had just sailed away; and yet, she 
was afraid of it. Very often, after she had 
bade her friends goodbye, she would stand 
in the wind and the rain as if in a trance as 
the departing guests receded into the distance. 
~The kaleidoscopic changes of life and the 
fickleness of the human heart filled her with 
apprehension and hate and would give her the 
feeling of being forsaken. Why is it that new 
excitement should appeal to those who are 
forever forsaking the old for the new. For 
her, time engendered a friendship for people, 
inanimate objects and even the earth, a friend- 
ship that was as mellow as Shaoshing wine. 
To be able to lean on a living tree, to gaze 
ata star that never sets, she thought, must 
surely be the epitome of human happiness, 

The hard facts of life told her, however, 
that a state of happiness existed only in chil- 
dren’s fables. What else had life to offer her 
except a lascerated heart! Her loved: one had 
|departed; her home had been broken up, and 
now, she had to move out of her old home. 

When she first moved into that handsome 
house, she could still catch brief glimpses of 
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her husband, although his habit of coming in 
and going out according to his whims caused 
her no small measure of anxiety.: When the 
silken threads of friendship have failed to bind 
two persons together, what stronger bonds will 
prevail? Finally, he made off with that trollop 
and tried to remove , himself entirely from her 
thoughts. In that he did not quite succeed, for 
he had left his name-plate by the door and a 
wealth of painful memories behind him. Then, 
too, there were the two children to remind her - 
of him. Since his departure, the house had be- 
come an empty bulk and her heart had turned 
into a lump of stone, Of the beautiful vista 
which she had envisaged nothing remained but 
mud and sand. 

Following her marriage, how tenderly had 
she tried to build a paradise for his soul! What 
love had she lavished on the male tenant of 
her dream paradise! How many times had she 
stood at the door in the darkening gloom wait- 
ing for her loved one to come home! To her, 
there was no sweeter sound than that of his 
footsteps as he walked up the house. She used 
to walk after him, switch on the light, hand 
him a cup of piping hot coffee, holding the 
child in. the crook of her arm the while. What 
a touching picture it made when the steam: 
from the cup drifted across the rosy cheeks of 
the child! 

While the serenity of her character was like 
that of a Chinese epigram, her husband had a 
weakness for gypsy tunes, Although he broke 
faith with her two’ years after marriage, he 
managed to keep up appearances for another 
year before finally deserting her. Like a lost 
soul, she continued patiently and uncomplain- 
ingly to carry her cross. 

Her husband’s exit from her life and the 
lives of the children was a prelude to her 
moving out of the house today. 

. Mina had-.an inclination for literature. -Of 
all the writers, she most admired Maupassant 
who was fond of eulogizing solitude and Flau- 
bert, author of “Ten Years of Living Aloné.” 
Living alone sounds easy enough,. but: when 
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loneliness stares you in the face, you would 
be beset with apprehension, timidity and a 
premonition of death. 

Since her husband went away, she had been 
swamped by grief brought on by loneliness. 
Fortunately, she was saved from being com- 
pletely swallowed by the, billowing waves of 
loneliness and grief by her detached attitude 
towards life which acted as a wooden plank 
which kept her afloat. When one is indifferent 
to happiness, one develops a certain immunity 
to sorrow at the same time. And so, she was 
able to live placidly and calmly. 

When she was in her second year in the 
university, she had written an essay for a 
literary magazine in which the following lines 
appeared: *‘She kad no companion, not even a 
maid. She was alone and, like a swan, she was 
beautiful.” Little did she imagine then that 
these very lines, which described the sense of 
pride and the feeling of self-sufficiency of a 
young girl, would so aptly apply to her own life. 

How could he who had moved out of her 
life ever know that life would deal her such 
merciless blows? Since he left home, his youth- 
ful and tender-natured wife had tried to cope 
with the formidable problems of life like a 
medieval gladiator in a Roman arena. After 
each battle, she would run her hand over her 
wearied limbs with a feeling of masochistic 
pride. It was her perseverance and patience to 
which she owned each of her victory. When 
she met with defeat, when the difficulties of 
life, like a huge lion, inflicted serious injuries 
on her, she would take to her bed or pour out 
her heavy heart in a poem or an essay. She 
would take to her bed for ten days and would 
recover without the aid of medicine. When she 
had completed a poem or a literary essay, she 
would toss it into an empty drawer with a 
sigh. This time, she met with utter defeat. 
The problems of life were too much for her. 
She had even been deprived of a place in which 
to live. 

To her friends, she explained that she was 
moving to a place less vulnerable to air raids. 
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But actually, what other reason was there than 
that it was necessary for her to reduce expenses 
by moving out of the big house into one of 
more modest dimensions? 

She knew not whether to laugh or to cry, 
She had a weakness for drama, especially those 
written by Racine and Shaw, but she was by 
nature so shy and so inarticulate that she had 
it was her 









never acted in a play. And now, 
lot to act as the principal in the drama of her 
own life. Each act of the drama was bringing 
it closer to the climax. Was her moving out 
of the house to be the most poignant act in 
the drama? Could she make her exit before 
the drama had run its course? 

With a troubled heart, she took in the scene 
in front and back of the Outside the 
window, she saw in the paddy-field jade-green ° 
shoots looking like wraiths of green smoke 
underneath the blue sheet of a clear sky. She 
could not help uttering under her breath, 
‘Goodbye, you beautiful blue sky above the 
paddy-fields. For me, how many times: have 
you opened up the gates of poetic inspiration 
with you blue and golden splendor! Goodbye, 
you leisurely swaying palm trees, heads above 
the clouds, oblivious of the outer world. How 
many times have I danced to your rhythmic 
movement in the midst of my literary efforts! 
Goodbye, you lichen-covered white stones mutely 
guarding the frontyard! How many human 
comedies and tragedies have you witnessed in 
silence! How many times have you kept me 
company through the quiet hours of the even- 
ing when [ sat alone, raking up memories of. 
the past as the girl next door played on her 
flute! Goodbye, my own violets! In my most 
heavily depressed moments, you have cheered 
me up with your brightly-colored little lamps. 
Although you are reluctant to see me go, the 
time has come for us to part. Goodbye, you 
gurgling stream under the wooden bridge back 
of the house! How many. times have you lulled 
me to sleep like a tender mother with your 
gentle lullaby when I tossed in bed! Goodbye, 
you cassia trees outside the corridor! In my 








house. 
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reverie, how often have you thrilled me with 
your star-studded foliage! How often have your 
tiny yellow blossoms stood guard like angels 
over my soul! Goodbye, each little blade of 
grass in the courtyard, each little leaf, each 
fleck of dust in the path, each little bird on 
the trees, each little insect under the leaves! 
In my. solitude in the quietness of noon, you 
have heard my lonely song, seen my lonely 


shadow. You have been my closest companions 
in this empty hulk of a house. To you, I 


give my tearful blessings!” 

Outside, the luggage van was piled high 
with bottles and cans, coke and unpolished 
rice The driver was telling Mina to hurry; 
the children were tugging at her sleeves. 
Oblivious of all, she waved to the trees, bid- 
ding the white stones farewell, mumbling to 
herself the while, It was not until she had 
been repeatedly urged to hurry that she finally. 
tore herself away. 

She had come from the provincial capital to 
this place alone with her personal effects. 
(Her husband came into her life later), And 


now, alone, she was leaving the place with her 


luggage and a heart that was heavier than her 
luggage. Is this to be the symbol of the 
journey of life? Is ome to start out on life’s 
journey alone and end it in like manner? 

The luggage van slowly rolled along the sun- 
drenched silvery road towards the open country 
with Mina and the two children bringing up 
the rear. She watched the shadows cast by 
their litzle bodies with tear-stained eyes. **Come 
along, I'll take you in hand in the rugged 
journey of life. Come along, children, come 
along. The old home has been wrecked by your 
unfeeling father, The three of us will have to 
build a new home. We'll have to repair the 
bamboo fence, paper the walls and grow grass 
and flowers on the vacant lot. That's a humble 
dwelling we are going to, not to be compared 
with the spacious house which we have just 
left behind. But we'll keep it in good condi- 
tion, so that it will never be visited by desola- 
tion. Every night, mother will remember to 
let down the blinds so that you may be shield- 
ed from the wind and the rain during the 
night. Forget not to open the window every 
morning to let in the life-giving sunshine!” 


Life After Death 


Yeh Hung (4@}) the prime minister, retired from office and 
returned to his home town, Kin Hua (4#), where he did noth- 
ing but roving and carousing with his townspeople. One day he 
got a little moody and said to his friends, ‘‘Perhaps I am going 
to die soon. What worries me is that I know not what life after 
death is like.” One of his cronies replied, ‘‘It must be very good.” 
*‘How do you know?” queried the prime minister. He said, ‘‘If 
life after death is not good, I suppose the dead would have run 


away from it and come back again. 


Once dead, no one has ever 


returned. So I know it must be good.” 


— From 


**Anecdotes From the Southeast’ 


by an Anonymous Author (#442, ff) 





News trom the Mainland 


New Bond Drive 
i he Communist authorities will shortly 


issue bonds witha face value of two 
billion 'U. S. dollars and will force subscription 
upon the people, according to the Ministry of 
National Defense of the Government of the 
Republic of China. 

The report stated that farmers would have 
to purchase a set quota of bonds with goods 
in kind while laborers would be compelled to 
subscribe 20 to 30 per cent of their wages. 
The rest would have to be absorbed by the 
business enterprises. 

The same source reported that the bonds are 
being issued to enable the Chinese Communists 
to meet mounting costs, presumably as a result 
of the Korean War which has been a severe 
drain on the treasury of the puppet Peiping 


—(A P) 
Cominunists Prepare for War 


regime. 


As a result of recent developments, including 
the increased Allied pressure in the Korean 
War and the deneutralization of Taiwan, the 
Chinese Communists in Northeast China are 
feverishly engaged in defense preparations to 
cope with the new situation. 

In accordance with orders issued by Mao 
Tse-tung, the Communists in Northeast China 
have completed a most up-to-date defense line 
along the bank of the Yalu River to as far 
south as Dairen and Port Arthur. 

The entire project was mapped out and 
supervised by Soviet military and technical ex- 
perts. The immensity of the work may be 
gauged by the fact that 120,000 members of 
the **Anti-America Aid Korea” secondary de- 
fense group were mobilized in addition to the 
forcible conscription of countless civilian work- 
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ers. A maze of fortress-like structures as well 
as an elaborate system of machine-gun nests 
have been constructed in the immediate defense 
areas, while shelters against bombing attacks 
and storage spaces have been provided in 4 
network of underground tunnels. 

Meanwhile, the Communist military authori- 
ties have designated specific areas such 4s 
Anshan, Liaoyang and Mukden to be “battlé 
zones” in anticipation of the decisive battles 
for the control of the railway network, steel 
factories and coal mines in that region. At the 
same time, the civilian population and thousands 
of students of the technological schools in the 
defense zones have been forcibly evacuated, 
Important machinery and materials have like. 
wise been shipped by train to safer places 
further north. Civilian property and life are 
completely disregarded. In the villages, peasants 
are compelled to sell their livestock and forego 
what little land they -had acquired during the 


agrarian reform to evacuate to the Peiman and 
Those who show re 
evacuation 


Shanhaikwan regions. 
luctance in complying with the 
orders were branded as ‘*American collabora- 
tors.”” On the other hand, able-bodied men, 
militiamen and members of farmers’ associa- 
tions are not permitted to leave. 

At present, in the mountainous areas in the 
southeastern part of Liaoning, the Communist 
authorities. have dispatched groups of plain- 
clothes party workers to join members of the 
civilian defense corps in the preparation to 
engage in guerrilla warfare. The Soviet Red 
Army Command in the Far East has allocated 
200 T34-type armored tanks to the Chinese 
Communists for the defense of the outer perim- 
eter of Mukden. 

In the daytime, the streets in the principal 
cities of Northeast China, including Mukdea, 
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Harbin, Changchun, Anshan and Dairen are 
practically empty. When night falls, women of 
loose morals attired in Lenin-type suits: and 
other ‘volunteer’ uniforms may be seen con- 
sorting with Soviet officers and men. 

— (China’s Voice) 


Communists Sell Mineral Ores 


In the past six months, Red China has been 
selling, on a large scale, various types of min- 
erals mined in different parts of the country. 

Since the latter part of last year, the Chinese 
Communists have been urging the people to 
register their mineral claims with the ‘‘govern- 
ment”. Furthermore, in his recent report, 
Communist Finance Minister Po I-po pointed 
out that investments in mining during the year 
of 1952 had increased by over 600 per cent over 
the previous year. This statement goes to show 
that the Communists are energetically striving 
to develop the mining industry to the fullest 
possible extent, probably with the aim of balanc- 
ing their huge expenditures. 

According to the February 22 issue of the 
Peiping Kwanming Jih Pao, the Communist 
authorities are concentrating their main energies 
on the development of the mining areas in 
North and Northwest China, while petroleum 
deposits in the northwestern part of the country 
will also be fully exploited. 

Despite the fanatical Communist efforts to ex- 
ploit these resources, many problems of technical 
know-how and equipment remain to be solved. 
Indications are that the job of mineral exploita- 
tion will eventually be taken over by the so- 
called Joint Sino-Soviet Mining Enterprises, and 
that the profits to be derived from these under- 
takings will be evenly divided between the 
Chinese Red regime and the USSR. In all 
likelihood, the entire lot of the ores thus 
produced will be shipped to Soviet Russia. 

-—— (Democratic Review) 


Russians on China Mainland 


Large additional numbers of Russians have 
arrived in continental China since the begin- 
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ning of this. year, placing the total number of 
Russians working as advisers to the puppet 
Peiping regime at about 100,000. 

Last November, as the Communist first 
Five-Year Plan was about to be launched, a 
nation-wide Sino-Soviet Friendship Month was 
officially sponsored by Peiping. The importance 
of Russian technical advisers was stressed in. 
the official propaganda campaign during the 
month. This was later understood to be an 
effort to get the public psychologically prepared 
for the arrival of more Russians. 

These advisers are working closely with the 
Chinese Communists at all levels ranging from 
policy-making organs down to minor govern- 
mental agencies and factories. 

The functions of the Russian advisers were 
recently revealed at a public rally held in Pei- 
ping by Po I-po, Communist Finance Minister, 
He said that ‘‘every important step affecting 
China’s economic life in the past three years had 
been guided by Soviet advisers.” The vast and 
various fields wherein Russian advisers are: 
working, according to him, include policy and: 
law-making, financial and monetary affairs, 
education, communications, transportation, in- 
dustry and mining, agriculture and ‘irrigation, 
trade and cooperative enterprises, railroad and 
highway administration, planning and surveying, 
propaganda and broadcasting, etc. 

Po I-po also disclosed that Russian advisers 
are searching vigorously for China's mineral 
deposits, especially petroleum. “They have 
discovered a number of hitherto unknown 
petroleum deposits and proved that China is 
rich in petroleum resources,” the Communist 
Finance Minister said. 

In the field of education, the opinion of 
Russian advisers plays a decisive part in shap- 
ing the Chinese Communist education policy. 
The nation-wide reorganization of colleges and 
universities which took place last year was 
suggested by Russian advisers, and Russian- 
edited text books will be gradually introduced 
into colleges and schools on- the Chinese main- 
land, according to Po I-po. 
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Observers are inclined to believe that the 
number of Soviet advisers attached to the 
Chinese Communist armed forces exceeds the 
number of advisers working in the economic 
and political fields. According to authoritative 
sources, the Soviet military advisers are work- 
ing under the supervision of General Kotoff, 
senior military attache of the Soviet Embassy 
in Peiping, The General, who came to Peiping 
when the Red regime was established in. 1949, 
is said to be one of the top Russians perma- 
nently stationed in Peiping. 

—(Hongkong Standard) 


Reds Adinit Famine Conditions 


A million or more peasants are suffering 
from starvation in Southwest China, according 
to official Communist sources. The seriousness 
of the situation has been emphasized in official 
Communist reports reaching Hongkong. 

These reports disclosed that the authorities 
in the four provinces of Sikang, Yunnan, 
Szechuan and Kweichow had to neglect other 
tasks in order to fight the famine. 

Far from having been checked, the famine 
is not expected to be relieved until the spring 
harvest. ‘‘An appeal to the masses’’ has. been 
published by the Southwest regional **govern- 
ment” asking the people to help themselves by 
increasing production of subsidiary staple foods. 
Although a sum equivalent to US$2,000,000 
has been allocated to fight the famine, the 
appeal hinted that relief grain would be distrib- 
uted to selected victims only. \ 

These reports appear to run counter to the 
optimistic statements of Communist Agriculture 
Minister Li Shu-cheng in Peiping last Septem- 
ber just after the summer harvest. Li said that 
grain production in 1952 had increased by 5 
to 20 per cent all over continental China over 
the 1951 production figure, and that ‘‘for the 
first time in 200 years, China could export 
grain to aid other countries.” 

The Chinese Communists exported 100,000 
tons of grain to India in 1952 and promised 
to ship 250,000 tons of rice to Ceylon this 
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year in exchange for rubber and other non- 
edible commodities. Among other items, grain 
was also promised to Hungary in exchange for 
machinery through a trade agreement signed at 
Peiping on March 29. 

Reports from the southwest area did not 
attribute the famine to any natural phenomenon, 
giving the impression that it was probably due 
to the excessive amounts of grain collected by 
the Communist authorities from the farmers. 

—(China News) 


Military Base at Hainan 


After their occupation of Hainan, the Chinese 
Communists made elaborate plans to build the 
island into a large naval and air base from 
where large quantities of military supplies may 
be shipped to the Communists in the Philip- 
pines, Indo-China and elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia. Last year, a large number of Soviet ex- 
perts and slave laborers -were sent to this island 
to convert it into a military stronghold. 

According to the latest information from the 
mainland, however, the Communist authorities 
have now abandoned their scheme for this 
South China island. The following factors are 
believed to be responsible for the sudden change 
of plans:- 

First, transportation problems pose almost 
insurmountable difficulties. The Communist 
authorities, failing to secure sea communication 
between Hainan Island and ports in North and 
Central China, have to rely solely on overland 
routes through Kwangtung Province for their 
supplies. Furthermore, following the deneutral- 
ization of Taiwan, Hainan Island has become 
one of the main targets of possible attacks by 
the Government of the Republic of China. 

Secondly, as a naval base, Yulin harbor pos- 
sesses facilities adequate only for the construc- 
tion and repair of ships below 500 tons. In the 
waters surrounding Hainan, there are only three 
or four Communist vessels on patrol duties at 
any one time. 

Thirdly, the inability of the Communists to 


negotiate successfully with foreign shipping 
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companies to transfer the iron ore mined on 
Hainan direct to either Anshan in’ Northeast 
China or the USSR, thereby necessitating the 
suspension of mining operations. 

Fourthly, the effective anti-Communist raids 
carried out by guerrillas on the network of 
highways on the island. 

Due to the length of the South China coast- 
line, coupled with the lack of modern warships 
to oppose the Nationalists in sea battles, the 
main strength of the Communist South China 
Fleet is now concentrated partly at the estuary 
of the Pearl River and partly in waters near 
Yulin in Hainan. M-type Soviet submarines 
patrol the waters in the Swatow area on the 
lookout for possible Nationalist counter-attacks. 

—(Democratic Review) 


Anshan Iron & Steel Company 


For nearly half a century, the Anshan Iron 
and Steel Company in Northeast China had 
been the object of a bitter struggle between 
the USSR and Japan. After the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904, Japan took over the management 
of this plant, and succeeded in transforming it 
into the second largest iron and steel works in 
the entire Northeast Asia.. 

In those peak production days, the plant was 
responsible for the output of 87 per cent of 
all of China’s iron and 93 per cent of its steel. 
After the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War 
and the subsequent Pacific hostilities, Anshan’s 
contribution of steel to the Japanese war ma- 
chine was immense. In July, 1944, Allied 
warplanes specifically selected this plant as the 
.main objective of their bombing. 

Immediately after the conclusion of World 
War II, the Soviet Red Army entered Northeast 
China and destroyed as well as looted a very 
large part of the machinery in the plant. After 
two years of extensive repairs by the Chinese 
Government, the plant was able to resume 
operation. But on February 22, 1948, after the 
Chinese Communists had occupied Anshan, 
they proceeded systematically to loot the plant, 
because they were uncertain as to whether they 
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could hold the. city for any length of time.- 

According to the latest reports; the Anshan 
Iron and Steel Company is now rolling’ out 
large quantities of rail tracks for Soviet and 
Chinese railway networks, a task which is part 
of the USSR’s Five-Year Plan. The Korean 
War has apparently upset. Russian plans to 
utilize the Anshan plant to produce the neces- 
sary track equipment to complete the railways 
linking the USSR and continental China in the 
northwestern part of the country: and those 
connecting Russia with points in Central Asia 
Minor. The Russians had hoped to strengthen 
their military ties with the Chinese Reds by 
the completion of these railway systems. 

At the same time, the Russians cannot ex- , 
pect to produce tracks without cutting into 
their production of armaments. The question 
now is which of the railways the Russian and 
Chinese Communists want to complete. In 
Northeast China alone, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have at least 5,000 kilometers of railways 


yet to complete. — (China's Voice) 


New Marriage Law 


Although the Chinese Reds’ Marriage Law 
was promulgated as early as 1950, they found - 
it necessary to launch an intensive propaganda 
campaign in March, 1953, to make this law 
thoroughly known and acceptable to the people. 
The law contains 27 articles in all. 

In their new Marriage Law, the Communists 
have made divorce a very much simplified 
matter. But, in the three years that the law 
has been in effect, it has not only failed to 
liberate women from their *tbondage,”’ but has 
actually increased their suffering. 

The extent of the havoc that the Commu- 
nists have caused can be gauged from some of 
the figures that the Communist press has 
published. In Central Kwangtung Province 
alone, at least 5,000 divorces have been grant- 
ed since the promulgation of the new Marriage 
Law. 

The Chinese people have always regarded 
marriage as the beginning of a happy period in 
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life. The Chinese Communists, however, do 
not look at marriage in the same light. They 
consider divorces and the breaking up of the 
home as happy events and look upon the ab- 


normal as something normal. 
— (China’s Voice) 


Peiping Slows down Land Refonn 


The Peiping regime has decided to slow 
down its land reform program to give Com- 
munist farza leaders time to ‘‘educate’’ the 
peasants, according to reports from Hongkong. 
The Communist regime issued a directive early 
in Apygil ordering rural Party officials not to 


hurry the peasants into the collectivisation of 
their farms. 

Saying that the “collectivisation and sociali- 
sation of agriculture” was a *‘prospect for the 
future,” the directive warned against “precipi- 
tous haste regarding development of the move- 
ment.” There is a ‘‘need for patience in help. 
ing and educating the individual peasants,” the 
directive added. 

The directive further. conceded that many 
peasants had resisted joining ‘‘mutual aid” 
teams and concluded that individuality among 
the farmers ‘‘will prevail for a considerable 
period of time.” — (China News) 


Capacity to Take Insults 


Hsieh Wu-ye ( #4&Z# ) was by nature very rude. Being offended 
at a certain affair, he went in person to pick a quarrel with Wang 
Shu ( £3 ). Wang was cornered, facing a blank wall and daring 
not to budge. After Hsieh had gone away for quite a long while, 
he turned his head and inquired of his servants, ‘‘Is he gone?” **Yes, 
he is gone.” Then dared he go back to his seat again. He was 
greatly admired for his capacity to take insults in spite of his 


quick-temper. 


—From Shih Sho Hsin Yu ( # Mapze ) 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


Russia’s Peace Offensive 


he Korean situation, highlighted by the 
Uk witchanhiins agreement to exchange 
sick and wounded prisoners of war and the 
resumption of armistice talks at Panmunjom, 
was widely discussed in the Chinese press last 
month. 

Calling Malenkov’s latest peace overtures an 
“offensive-defense’” to save his own neck, the 
Combined Daily, in an editorial on April 9 
entitled **We Have No Fear Whatever of the 
Red Peace Offensive,"’ pointed out that from 
the moment when the Western democracies 
determined to build up their strength in pre- 
paration for possible war, the war-scared 
Kremlin could only resort to intermittent peace 
offensives to consolidate its gains. ‘*The recent 
Russian moves,” said the paper, ‘thave caused 
some people to view the situation with fear 
and others with optimism. In fact, we can be 
neither pessimistic nor optimistic because it is 
premature to judge the consequences of the 
present Soviet moves. Peace offensive is not 
Malenkov’s patent; it is Soviet Russia’s long- 
standing tactic which was frequently used by 
Stalin. It can safely be asserted that Malenkov 
would not have launched such a confusing peace 
offensive but for Russia’s internal disorder and 
fear hastened by Stalin’s death and the accel- 
erated war preparations of the democracies in 
1952.” 

The paper predicted that the free world, led 
by the United States, would ‘counter the Red 
peace offensive with a ‘‘peace challenge.’ Con- 
tinued the editorial: ‘*The steps which the 
Communists have taken to date will fail to 
produce substantial gains for the aggressors. 
The free world of today is not the free world 
of yesterday. Toughened and hard-boiled in its 
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continuous dealings with the Communists, it 
will not be deceived by Red tricks and® will 
instead retain its initiative by launching a 
‘peace challenge’ that may force the men in 
the Kremlin to touch at the more fundamental 
causes of world tension for which they are 
responsible. If such a day comes, a showdown 
between the Communist and the free worlds 
might happen, and the peace offensive might 
prove to be a boomerang for Russia.” 

The Chung Hua Jih Pao gravely doubted the 
sincerity of the Chinese Communist ’ proposal 
for ending the war in Korea. In negotiations 
of any sort in the past, the paper said on April 
2, the Communists always employed their well- 
known tactics of delaying, diverting, splitting 
and bluffing. These tactics have been used to 
gain for themselves the necessary respite, to 
conceal their aggressive plots in areas neglected 
by the free world, to cause cleavages among 
the allied nations, and to weaken the position 
of the democracies by intensive Red publicity. 
“The real intention behind the series of surprise 
actions of the Chinese ‘Communists is nothing 
but deceit,” said the daily. “The latest Russian 
and Chinese Communist. moves aim’ only. at 
enhancing the prestige of the new Soviet leader- 
ship, sabatoging the successful ‘completion of 
the European Defense Community program, 
frustrating Eisenhower's policy of giving posi- 
tive assistance to Far Eastern countries, and 
diverting the attention of the free world so 
that the Soviets may embark on aggression in 
Burma and Indo-China.” 

Sharing the same view, the Central - Daily 
News stated that as far as the repatriation of . 


war prisoners is concerned, any future nego- 
tiations conducted between the United Nations 
Command and the Reds will undoubtedly reach 
another deadlock when the question of ‘‘volun- 
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tary repatriation” is raised. The paper warned 
the free world not to be lured into the belief 
that peace is now in sight, thereby relaxing its 
efforts to build up a strength that would be 
an effective deterrent to aggression. 

Regarding the rumor of a possible Taiwan 
trusteeship, the China News declared on April 
11 that “putting an independent nation under 
trusteeship would be reversing history a few 
hundred years back.” “If,” said the English 
language daily, ‘‘the reports indicat: some sort 
of truth in the possible future trend of the 
American Government in case Moscow’s peace 
campaign becomés more and more offensive, 
we see the end of the free world and all ihat 
it stands for. The. free Chinese and all freedom- 
loving Chinese citizens both behind the Iron 
Curtain and in foreign countries are determined 
to crush Communism, We tolerate no compro- 
mise and no appeasement. Any inkling of 
trusteeship or any other plan bordering on a 
betrayal of our cause will meet with our 
strongest objection and opposition.” 


Commenting on President Eisenhower's for- 
eign policy speech on April 16 challenging 
Russia to “put up or shut up in the new 


Soviet peace offensive,” the same daily asserted 
that “Free China uufortunately does not share 
the same views and does not claim to entertain 
such hopes for peace and coexisterice with the 
Red evils.” ‘‘We,” it said, ‘“‘wish to stress here 
that there is and there will be no change in 
the fundamental concept of Communism for 
the enslavement of the entire human race and 
for the Sovietization of the whole world. Any 
deviation from this established policy could 
only mean that further sinister and deadly plots 
are in store for the free Asiatics and Middle 


East peoples.” 
Burma's Accusation Against China 


The Burmese request on March 25 to place 
on the UN agenda an item entitled “complaint 
by the Union of Burma regarding aggression 
against her by the Kuomintang Government of 
Formosa’ was unanimously denounced by the 
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Chinese press as absurd, unjustified, and the 
meanest accusation a free nation could bring 
against another. 

Both the Hsin Sheng Pao and the Centrab 
Daily News said that it grieves everybody that 
Burma, which recognizes the Peiping regime, 
has chosen to brand the Republic of China an 
aggressor, forgetting that it is the same Chinese 
Government that sponsored Burma’s application 
for UN membership in 1948 and the same 
Chinese people who shed more blood on Bur- 
mese soil than the Burmese for Burmese freedom 
during World War II. The papers pointed out 
that Chinese guerrilla operations along the 
undemarcated Sino-Burmese border, which con- 
stituted the only ground for Burma's accusation, 
were neither logistically supported nor techni- 
cally directed by the Chinese Government in 
Taiwan. It is true, the papers editorially 
admitted, that a number of men originally 
under General Li Mi’s command in Yunnan 
Province retreated in 1950 to the border regions 
before the Communist onslaught, but whatever 
Chinese forcés have remained in the undemar- 
cated area to this day form no part of the 
regular Chinese armed forces, and the Chinese 
Government does not have the means to control 
them. Besides, these guerrillas are fighting for 
their freedom and survival, and Burma should 
not try to deprive them of their right to live, 

The Central Daily News, in another editorial 
on March 30, further appealed to the democ- 
racies not to let Burma fall behind the Iron 
Curtain. Declaring that the Burmese Govern- 
ment was digging its own grave by trying to 
oust the patriotic Chinese forces from the border 
regions, the paper surmised that Burma had 
already lost her national independence as 
evidenced by the following facts: (1) the 
Burmese Ambassador to India U Kyin had 
stated that his country expected the help of 
states “in and out of the United Nations’’—a 
statement which might be interpreted to mean 
that she might call for Mao Tze-tung’s aid in 
fighting the guerrillas; (2) the New Times, 
an English-language daily in Rangoon, had 
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hinted at the possibility of the Burmese Gov- 
ernment’s cooperation with the Burmese Reds; 
and (3) Burma had rejected American economic 
aid in exchange for the Chinese Communists’ 


friendship. 
The Chung Hua Jik Pao said Burma’s com- 
plaint against Free China could only give aid 


and comfort to the Communists who are her 
real enemy. The weakest Asiatic nation has 
apparently been caught in the Russian trap, 
otherwise she would not have made this move 
to stab at her former staunch ally, thereby 
hastening her own collapse. The Kung Lun Pao 
saw Burma's complaint as a strong indication 
of her inclination to desert the free world. It 
said that Burma's “neutrality” had caused her 
gradually to become a Soviet satellite. The 
China News stated that- the United States 
Government, through its good offices, had tried 
to mediate in the affair, but it lacked the will 
and courage to face some of the hard facts, 
“These men must be kept there as a potential 
threat to the enemy’s rear,” the daily stressed. 


Rankin as U. S. Ambassador 


Viewing Rankin’s promotion to ambassador- 
Sino - American 
cooperation in their common struggle against 


ship as a sign of closer 


the Communist menace, the Chinese psess 
unanimously paid high tribute to the meritor- 
ious services the new Ambassador had rendered 
during his tenure as Charge d'Affaries of the 
American Embassy and reckoned him as a real 
friend of Free China whose sympathetic under- 
standing of China had won him such love and 
respect among the people as few foreigners had 
ever won. 

Calling Ambassador Rankin a “friend in 
adversity,” the Central Daily News saw in the 
promotion of Mr. Rankin to ambassadorship a 
milestone in Sino-American diplomatic history. 
During the past fifty years, the paper said, 
American policy toward China has been based 
on two parallel principles—one is the mainte- 
nance of the Open Door and equality of oppor- 
tunity, and the other the territorial and adminis- 
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trative integrity and political independence 
of China. Through all these turbulent years, 
never for a single moment has the United 
States deviated from these two principles 
which found their highest expression in World 
War II, when the two countries across the 
Pacific fought shoulder to shoulder against their 
common foe. Now both China and the United 
States are once again fighting for a common 
cause, and the promotion of Mr. Rankin to 
ambassadorship will go a long way in further- 
ing the cooperation between them. 

In an editorial entitled “Closer Sino-American 
Cooperation,” the Hsin Sheng Pao said on 
April. 2 that during his tenure as Charge 
d’Affaires of the American Embassy, Mr. 
Rankin had contributed much to better under- 
€randing and closer cooperation between China 
and the United States. China and America, the 
paper continued, have many things in common. 
Both are peace-loving, magnanimous and willing 
to help the weak. World War II found them 
in the closest cooperation in their common 
crusade against aggression. It was rather un- 
fortunate that, because of malicious propaganda 
carried on by the Communists, a cloud came 
over the horizon of their otherwise most 
cordial relations after V-J Day. The misunder- 
standing was, however, soon dispelled’ when 
the importance of China in the world-wide 
struggle against Communism was fully realized. 
The promotion of Mr. Rankin to ambassador- 
ship was an eloquent proof of the recognition 
of this fact by the American Government. 


Provincial Gcvernment Reshuffle 


While eulogizing the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the outgoing Governor Dr. K. C. Wu 
in the 40 months of’ his administration, the 
local press enthusiastically welcomed the ap- 
peintment of Mr. O. K. Yui as the new 
Governor. 

In an editorial under the title ‘“‘New Prov- 
incial Line-up” the China News asserted on 
April 10 that the outgoing Governor ‘thas done 
a great deal for the island and for the country: 











He is leaving behind him a fine rccord of 
services for the modernization and liberalization 
of the island. When he took up the provincial 
reins back in the winter of 1949, the fortunes 
of our nation were at their lowest ebb. Usually 
against heavy odds, the resigning Governor 
succeeded in pulling the island together to be- 
come the present stronghold. It is very for- 
tunate that the new Governor is also a man 
of liberal thoughts and of wide experience with 
high international prestige.” 

The Central Daily News in an editorial on 
April 11: deplored that Dr. K. C. Wu should 
see fit to resign when. his service was so much 
needed. However, the paper continued, the 
choice of Mr. O. K. Yui as his succcssor was 
the best under the circumstance. Mr. Yui is 
not only an experienced financier and adminis-* 
trator, but also well known for his personal 
integrity and ability. ‘‘We hope that he will 
continue to carry out all the fixed policies of 
the Government and complete such tasks as 
the ‘land-to-the-tiller” program and_ local 
self-government admirably initiated by the pre- 
vious administration, so as to make Taiwan a 
model province of the country. 

On the occasion of the inauguration of Mr, 
O. K. Yui as the new Governor of Taiwan, 
the Chung Hua Jih Pao editorialized that, 
being well experienced in local administration, 
the new Governor would not fail to live up to 
the expectations cherished toward him by both 
the Government and the people. To hasten the 
day of a successful counterattack and recovery 
of the mainland, the paper continued, it was 
to be hoped that the new provincial adminis- 
tration would lay greater stress on the streng- 
thening of .the social order in Free China, 
implementation of the ‘‘land-to the-tiller pro- 
gram and increase of production. 

While deeply deploring the resignation of 
Dr. K. C. Wu as Governor of Taiwan; the 
Hsin Sheng Pao said editorially on April 11 
that it was a consolation that Mr. O. K. Yui 
was appointed to succeed him. Mr. Yui, the 
paper continued, is a reputed financier and an 
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well-seasoned administrator who had been the 
mayor of Shanghai during the most critical 
period of that metropolis and had won high 
esteem both at home and abroad for his astute- 
ness and ability. In the past few years, many 
reforms have been effected by the provincial 
government. Among them may be mentioned 
the implementation of the land-to-the-tiller 
program, the introduction of local self-govern- 
ment, economic reconstruction and the intro 
duction of labor insurance, “We sincerely hope 
all these policies will not be affected because 
of the present reshuffle.” 

The Kung Lun Pac in its editorial on the 
same day spoke highly of the outgoing Governor 
Dr. K. C. Wu for the various accomplishments 
during his administration. His most significant 
contribution, in the opinion of the: paper, was 
his success in keeping the financial condition 
of the island in a state of comparative stabili- 
ty. Dr. Wu's democratic attitude was also 
highly praised. The appointment of Mr. O. K. 
Yui as his successor was regarded as a wise 
choice. As the most difficult as well as most 
important problem facing the provincial gov- 
ernment is in the field of finance, the 
appointment of such a reputed financier as 
Mr. Yui is an indication that the government 
has also taken cognizance of this fact. 


Communist Aggression in Laos 


The Viteminh aggression on the northern 
frontier of Laos was generally believed by the 
Free China press as not a extension of the 
war in Indo-China but a new aggression. It is 
particularly significant because it has happened 
at a time when a peace offensive is being 
launched in Korea. 

Declaring that the Vietminh aggression on 
the northern frontier of Laos is a new aggres- 
sion, the Central Daily News editorialized on 
April 13 that the Communist bloc is an entity 
whose aggressive activities are guided by an 
overall plan. What will the present aggression 
lead to, it is still too early to predict, the paper 
added. But judging from the situation, the 
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attack on Laos is most favorable to the expan- 
sion of Communist influence in Southeast 
Asia due to the following erasons. Firstly, the 
independent state of Laos is a big but sparsely- 
populated and mountaineous country which is 
not adequately defended and can easily be con- 
quered by the Vietminh Communists well 
versed in guerilla warfare. Secondly, Laos has 
‘acommon boundary with Thailand and Burma. 
After the conquest of Laos, the Communists 
can easily extend their grasping tentacles to 
the neighboring countries. The paper concluded 
with the warning that the democracies should 
not be deluded into thinking that the Commu- 
nists have a genuine desire for peace, and 
should not, despite the Communist peace 
gestures in Korea, wink at the development in 
Laos. 


The invasion of Laos by the Vietminh Com- 
munists is an indication that the peace offeh- 
sive recently launched by Soviet Russia is only 
a camouflage for new aggression, said the Hsin 
Sheng Pao on April 15. The Red move in 
Laos may be interpreted from any one of the 
following three angles: (1) as an overture of 
her invasion of Thailand, which is close to 
Laos; (2) to make Laos a base for turther 
aggression in Southeast Asia; (3) to create a 
fait accompli as bargaining capital in peace 
negotiations with the democracies. The paper 
declared that the 
eloquent proof that neutrality would not save 


invasion of Laos is an 


any country from the Communist threat and 
that only those countries which have the will 
and determination to defend themselves can _ 
survive. 


Cursive Calligraphist 


Prime Minister Chang (# #48) was fond of but not conversant 
with the art of cursive calligraphy. He was often laughed at on. 
account of it, but he was all complacency. One day a few images 
of poetry came to him in a flash, and he hurriedly ordered pen 
and ink. He set them down on paper in the wildest cursive hand 
imaginable—not unlike a swarm of tortuous serpents, twisting and 
writhing in every way. Then he ordered his nephew to make a 
copy of it. Coming across an unusually unintelligible word, the 
bewildered boy asked for enlightenment, ‘‘What is this character, 
please?” The Prime Minister stared at it for a long while and 
exploded, *‘Why didn’t you ask me earlier, now that I have 
forgotten it myself?” 

— Monk Hui Hung: Leng Chai Yeh Hua 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


(1) Exchange of Prisoners of War 


n its editorial on March 29, the Washington 
Dew opinied that ‘*The apparent acceptance 
by Chinese and North Korean leaders of Gen- 
eral Clark’s offer to exchange sick and wounded 
prisoners has brought a new spurt of hope 
that the fighting in Korea may soon be ended, 
Especially encouraging is the statement that a 
settlement of the question of exchanging sick 
and injured prisoners ‘should be made to lead 
to smooth settlement of the entire question of 
prisoners of war, thereby achieving an armistice 
in Korea.’ 

“Caution must be the watchword of the 
U.N., however,” the paper asserted, ‘tin drawing 
conclusions from the Communist leaders’ letter. 
Misunderstandings have been so numerous and 
thought patterns on opposite sides of the Iron 
Curtain are so different that optimism must be 
restrained. Open-minded watchfulness is the 
proper attitude. While this gesture of accom- 
modation’ is being hailed all over the world, 
the U. N. cannot even begin to breathe easier 
until sick and injured prisoners from behind 
the Iron Curtain are actually on their way 
home and there is further evidence that a set- 
tlement on the principles of the Indian resolu- 
tion can be reached.” 

The New York Times in its editorial two 
days later maintained that the Peiping sugges- 
tion ‘called for careful examination” and ‘‘will 
have to be tested for its sincerity and practica- 
bility.” Pointing out that the new Communist 
suggestion “‘goes far toward acceptance of the 
U. N. proposition that prisoners of war must 
not be repatriated by force, but only on a 
voluntary basis,” the paper stated: ‘One can 
only speculate as to ‘what has prompted this 
apparent reversal of the Communist position. 
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It may well be, as at the time when Mr. Malik 
first responded to U. N. peace proposals with 
a suggestion for military armistice talks, that 
the Communists are again in trouble and merely 
seek time to rebuild their armies. It may also 
be that the Communists have found a continua- 
tion of the Korean war unprofitable and seek 
to end it only in order to embark on more 
profitable enterprises elsewhere, perhaps in 
Indo-China or against Formosa. In that case 
they should take warning from the French 
American declaration that any further aggres- 
sion in the Far East would imperil any 
armistice in Korea. 

“But the Peiping move is also in line with 
the more moderate tone heard recently from 
Moscow, suggestion that the Soviet’s new 
masters need time to consolidate their power. 
It is even possible that, following Stalin’s 
death, and under the impact of a tightening 
embargo, Communist China, which originally 
inclined toward Indian resolution, is adopting 
a more independent attitude.... In that case 
the new outbreak of fighting in Korea and 
other ‘incidents’ might by merely rearguard 
actions to cover a retreat. But whatever the 
reasons, the Communist broadcast contains 
possibilities that must be exploited—with hope 
but without illusions, and full realization that 
even after an-armistice in Korea we. would 
still face a long and rocky road toward final 
peace.” 

The. New York Herald Tribune in its 
editorial on the same day, while conceding that 
‘‘Why there should suddenly have been this 
reversal on the part of the Communist Chinese 
and North Koreans or what it may portend for 
long range peace in the world, cannot now be 
discerned,”’ declared that “the hour is one for 
steadiness of thought and emotion among the 
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allied peoples, and especially here in the U. S., 
where the Korean war has imposed so heavy a 
burden on individuals and families. Assuming 
that genuine desire for an armistice now moves 
the Communists in Moscow and Peking, there 
still remain details to be worked out. Beyond 
Korea lies the necessity of maintaining soli- 
darity in the face of basic Russian policy which 
cannot be supposed to have changed.” 

In answering the question ‘What does it all 
mean? the New York Post editorialized on 
March 31 that ‘Each of us can only rushtoa 
favorite preconception. Our own is that Georgi 
Malenkov inherited 


empire and knows it. 


a ‘shaking,  strife-ridden 
Surrounded by rivals 
and enemies at home, he has undertaken to 
benevolent fellow who can’t stand the sight of 
blood or prison uniforms.” While maintaining 
that ‘“‘this is clearly a moment for flexible, 
imaginative diplomacy,” the paper observed 
that **We dare not conclude that the enemies 
of freedom have overnight become freedom- 
loving pacifists; strength is still our ultimate 
security.” 

“If the change from Stalin to Malenkow, 
and the subsequent change from an uncom- 
promising policy to one of implied concession, 
really means what it appears to mean,” the 
Philadelphia Inquirer commented editorially 
on March 30, “‘then there is genuine hope that 
negotiation can replace force in settling present 
conflicts between East and West.........It is the 
dangar that the American people will- repeat 
the monumental blunder made after thé second 
World War; that blind optimism will obscure 
the realities of a still-divided world; that they 
will relax in mind and spirit, let our armed 
forces dwindle again, and permit this country 
to relapse into the very state of weakness 
which invited the Kremlin to risk open ag- 
gression in Korea.........There is another factor 
which each of us must not forget: that just 
as the Kremlin has changed policy, overnight, 
from aggression to conciliatioh—so, with but 
another twist of the same wrist, it could 


change back The West must be ready—no 
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matter which way the Kremlin may turn the 
dial of Soviet foreign policy, today, or to- 
morrow, or in the days and years to come.” 

The Hearst Newspapers commented editorially 
on March 30 that **We hope devoutly that the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists are 
sincere in their announced acceptance of the 
proposal made by Gen. Mark Clark But the 
Communists so long and so often have dem- 
onstrated that their gestures of humanity are 
a mask for treachery and deceit, that our 
hope is hobbled by remembrance of things 
past.” 

While the Washington Evening Star urged 
that **There is still need for great caution, of 
course, still need for wariness and crossed- 
fingers attitude,” the Christian Science Monitor 
in its editorial on March 31 went further: 
*“‘In fact, the word should be truce, not peace. 
There can be no real peace with Communist 
tyranny. But the necessary struggle can be 
moved to the level of political warfare as and 
if the Reds are convinced that the defensive 
strength and united purpose of the free world 
are sufficient to make military adventures too 


costly. We may be a long way even from the 
honorable truce that the (Communist) Chinese 
proposal seems to offer; but it holds out a 


promise that justifies hope.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer in its editorial 
on March 30 opined that, ‘fit is clear that 
the Red’s motive for proposing armistice nego- 
tiations in 1951 was to stave off defeat. 
Obviously, they have some motive now for 
suggesting that the armistice negotiations be 
resumed and for announcing their acceptance 
of Gen. Mark Clark’s proposal that sick and 
wounded prisoners be exchanged. We may not 
know what it is for some time. But we can 
be sure that they expect to gain some ad- 
vantage, and we should be on guard against 
being tricked again.” 

‘‘While the Russians continue their intensive 
hate barrage against the Western nations,” 
commented editorially the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers on March 30, “their pleas for 
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‘peaceful agreements’ can have no substance. 
The Communists frequently have switched tac- 
tics, but never their main objectives. Whatever 
proposals they have initiated have carried high 
price tags. There is no evidence now to in- 
dicate they have changed.” 

The Manchester Guardian editorialized on 
April 2 that ‘tappeasement moves by Russia 
have always the possibility of 
causing Britain and America to quarrel, and 


the climate in 


one eye on 
long negotiations would be 
which this could happen. Moreover, unless the 
Communists are pinned down to the apparent- 
ly favourable terms which they now offer, the 
terms may change. A climb down may be 
reversed by a climb back.” 

“‘A sharp distinction must, therefore’, warned 
the London Economist, ‘tbe drawn between 
the prospects of a Korean truce and the pos- 
sibility of a general settlement between the 
Communist and the free worlds. Thc achieve- 
ment of the former would not necessarily 
bring the latter any nearer. While the new 
Soviet has everything to gain 
froma temporary lull in the cold war, there 
is no tangible evidence to suggest that it is 


anxious, even able, to embark on a final settle- 


government 


ment of any major international issue.” 

The Glasgow Herald commented editorially 
on April 3 that ‘‘it is necessary to warn the 
over-optimistic that a truce is not peace; it 
merely ends actual fighting under conditions 
which give neither side an advantage should 


the truce be denounced. There can be no 
question of ‘bringing the boys home.” On the 
contfary, a period of arduous vigilance, the 
more arduous because it will inevitably be 
tedious, is before them, and there can be no end 
to it until a formal peace is concluded ........We 
are not yet certain whether Moscow is as sincere 
in its desire for a complete and just settlement 
as it is in its desire to stop the fighting, or 
even whether it is prepared to observe the 
conditions of any truce which can be safely 
accepted by the U. N. If it is not, then even 


a truce can only be deceptive.” 
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After mentioning that “tup to now no in. 
dication has been given that Moscow’s views on 
the nature of a settlement have changed,” the 
paper went on to say that ‘We cannot afford, 
if the U. N. had not 
implicitly given assurances to the 
people, the chief victim of the war, to risk 


even explicitly and 


Korean 


any repetition of it in a region where a Com. 
munist coup would have far greater repercus- 
in Asia than any of the Communist 
time 
settlement on 


sions 
coups had in Europe. It is now to 
consider the nature of a just 
which we can take a stand and not let events 


overtake us.” 
(2) Depurge in Moscow 


On the release of the fifteen doctors arrested 
three months ago on charges of murdering top 
Stalinist leaders, the New York Times in its 
editorial on April 6 had the following to say: 
‘“‘Even the most hardened observer of Soviet 
affairs can hardly help but be astonished by the 
latest turn of affairs in Moscow. The astonish. 
ment, of course, is not provoked by the fact 
that the doctors accused so recently of medical 
murder are innocent and that their confessions 
were extorted from them by 
means’...... What is astonishing is that the Krem- 
lin should so dramatically repudiate one of the 
biggest of its big lies and lay so open before the 
world the corruption and the brazen disregard 
for truth which are so basic to Soviet power.’ 

While conceding that ‘*What lies behind this 
sensational admission and what its ultimate 
implications will be we cannot certainly know,’ 


‘im permissible 


the paper went on to say that “In its internal 
aspect this news again suggests that Byzantine 
intrigue is the term which must be applied to 
the dark doings behind the Kremlin's walls. 
This news fits, too, into the pattern of repudia- 
tion of Stalin’s work in his last days......It is 
as if the new rulers, or some of them at any 
rate, were seeking rapidly to dispel the myth of 
Stalin’s omniscience and infallibility. However 
obscure the motivation of this latest move, the 
impression seems inescapable that it is a product 
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of better rivalry among the men now at the top 
of Soviet society. Last January’s announcement 
was interpreted generally as an attack on Beria; 
now Beria seems to be the second—and perhaps 
the first—most powerful man in Russia and the 
doctor plot is denounced as false. If so, then 
there are bitter 
struggles going on now, conflicts that are hidden 


convulsions and implacable 


except for an occasional ray of light such as 
that now provided us.” 

**To set fre¢ men who have allegedly confessed 
to traitorous association with foreign powers 
and to admit that their confessions were extorted 
illegally,” editorialized the New York Herald 
Tribune along the same line, ‘fis no mere in- 
cident of a shifting line in foreign relations; it 
shows the Russian people that there is good 
reason to doubt the truth of the whole series 
of post-war revelations brought out in similar 
cases in the satellite states and undermines the 
very bases of the Stalinist police state.” 

Pointing out that the amnesty decree does not 
affect the millions of Russians who are languish- 
ing in slave labor camps for political ‘crimes’, 
the Washington Eveniug Star in its editorial on 
April 6 maintained that ‘‘the amnesty represents 
an unusual development inside Russia. Coupled 
with the decision to reduce Soviet consumer 
prices, it° indicates that something has impelled 
the men of the Kremlin to throw a sop of sorts 
to the oppressed masses and make the country 
seem less of a jailhouse than it is. That ‘some- 
thing’ may well be internal trouble in the form 
of popular unrest far-ranging and serious enough 
to force the fledgling Malenkov regime to put 
on a show of being kindhearted. Mere terror- 
ism—the customary practice—may be inadequate 
for the situation.” 

The Christian Science Monitor in its editorial 
on April 9 observed: **What could be plainer? 
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A system build on violence and arbitrary power 
finds itself insecure. Afraid of its people, it 
seeks to win them. Unprincipled, it strives to 
find a principle—law and justice. To give force 
to its new allegiance to law, its new role as 
protector of the people, it spectacularly undoes 
an injustice which had backfired. How much, 
if any, of this is sincere we cannot do more 
than guess. But it is very plain that here is 
sincerest flattery—imitation. And free people 
can take hope in the fact that the new regime 
in Russia finds it necessary to ape free system.” 

‘One thing can be said with certainty,” 
commented editorially the Baltimore Sun on 
April 6, “Soviet Communism has not abruptly 
altered its course. Russia has not been trans- 
formed overnight into a land where reason and 
justice reign.” 

*Is Malenkov actually chipping away the 
marble of that deified statue? Or is there some 
motive of internal security so urgent that the 


Russian people must be appeased even as the 


rest of the world is being conciliated?” the 
Cincinnati Times Dispatch raised these questions 
in its editorial on April 13. “If the destruction 
of a deity is. under way,” observed editorially 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers on the same 
day, “it should be something to see. That this 
may be in the offing is suggested by the fact 
that the doctors’ accusers now have become the 
accused and will themselves face trial.” 

While pointing out that it was interesting to 
note fhat the Kremlin did not explain why 
fifteen doctors were released for being wrong- 
fully accused when it originally had announced 
the arrest of only nine, the Denver Post ed- 
itorialized on the same day that ‘Perhaps, 
these things are better understood in Russia 
than they are in some other countries.” 
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FORMOSA: A PROBLEM FOR 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 
By Joseph W. Ballantine. 

The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 1952. 
xi+218 pages, U. S. $2.75 


r..Ballantine has written a solid and 
WH ee book on Taiwan. The book is 
published under the auspices of the now well- 
known International Studies Group of the 
Brookings Institution whose objective is to aid 
in the development of an informed and respon- 
sible American public opinion on foreign 
policy. The purpose of this book in particular, 
the Brookings Institution states, is ‘*to acquaint 
the general reader with the position of the 
United States with respect to Formosa and 
with the facts and considerations pertinent to 
forming judgments on ways and means for 
dealing with the problem presented.” 

The author, Mr. Ballantine, is both a dip- 
lomat and a scholar on Far Eastern affairs. 
Before joining the Brookings Institutign, he 
served as director of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs in the Department of State in 1944- 
1945, and as special assistant to the Secretary 
of State in 1945-47. His firsthand knowledge 
of Taiwan dates back to 1912 when he was 
in charge of the American consulate there. 
His latest with official 
Washington in the field of Far Eastern policy 
was his attendance of the Round Table Con- 
summoned by the State 


known connection 


ference on China 
Department in October, 1949. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first two parts deal with (1) the physical set- 


ting and prewar history of the island of 
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Taiwan; (2) the political developments on the 
Chinese mainland after World War II; (3) 
the course of U.S. policy with regard to 
Taiwan; and (4) international developments as 
they affect free China. The third part contains 
an analysis of the present situation on Taiwan 
and of what the author regards as ‘unresolved 
problems.” é 

Mr. Ballantine’s approach to the subject is 
apparently one of a realistic observer with the 
best national interest of the United States in 
mind. He seems to give the reader the impres- 
sion that America’s ultimate objective in Tai- 
wan is, at best, not crystallized, if not entirely 
undecided upon. It 4s quite_ understandable, as 
the author says, that the United States found 
itself without a prepared policy toward Taiwan 
in December, 1949, immediately after the 
Chinese, Communists overran the mainland. , 
Since then, the author observes, the _ steps 
taken by the United States towards the crystal- 
lization of a’ policy have been small and tenta- 
tive; and each step was taken with a backward 
look. All steps, however, were taken in the 
same direction—towards closer cooperation with 
the Government of Free China. 

On the basis of these observations, the 
author inclines to think that a long-range 
policy toward Taiwan cannot be formulated 
and pursued without arousing international 
repercussions which might be prejudicial to 
the best interest of the United States. This 
thinking leads him to interpret Truman's 1950 
‘‘neutralizing”’ Taiwan as a 
measure of postponing any further decision on 
Taiwan or a measure “to let matters rest for 
the time being.”” He implies that the ‘‘neutral- 
ization” policy would remain in force for a 
long time to come until there is a ‘‘gneeral 
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settlement” in the Far East. But - America's 
policy toward Taiwan is not so rigidly frozen 
as the author suggests, despite the stalemate 
in Korea. For instance, President Eisenhower's 
new order to the Seventh Fleet announced on 
February 2 —less than a month after the 


publication of Mr. Ballantine’s book—is certain- 


ly a long forward stride in the process of evolu- 
tion of a long-range policy toward Taiwan. 
This, however, does not mean that Mr. Ballan- 
tine’s observations have been overtaken by the 
development of events. For a forward-moving 
trend of America’s Taiwan policy is clearly 
envisaged by the author, although he does not 
say in specific terms what next steps the 
United States will take in the future. In fact, 
it is not the purpose of this book to chart a 
course of American action in Taiwan. 

To Mr. Ballantine, the biggest ‘unresolved 
problem” is the problem of the ultimate 
direction of America’s policy in Taiwan. To 
what extent should the United States support 
Free China? The scale, according to the author, 
ranges between the minimum commitment of 
preventing the island from falling into Com- 
munist hands to the maximum commitment of 
seeing to it that the government of Free China 
succeeds in regaining its authority on the 
Chinese mainland. Here, Mr. Ballantine per- 
ceives a discrepancy between American public 
opinion and official American action. The 
American people, who recognize the importance 
of China to the stability of the Far East, are 
intuitively disposed to accept the view that 
there can be no solution for Asia unless 
Formosa is developed as a base for the recovery 
of the mainland. The official action, on the 
other hand, is lagging behind public opinion, 
chiefly owing to the concerted efforts of some 
of America’s European and Asian allies to 
restrain the United States from taking any 
positive step. However, the American govern- 
ment is moving fast to implement its action in 
line with public opinion. As the author puts 
it: ‘American action in the course of two years 
(1951-52) ... .. .carried support of the National 
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Government {of China] to a point that is 
closer to the maximum ‘connotation of a policy 
of support than to the minimum,” 

Mr. Ballantine in his concluding pages 
brings out an interesting question: Should the 
United States allow its Formosa policy to 
govern its Far Eastern policy? Or, should its 
Formosa policy be subordinated to an over-all 
Far Eastern policy? The author fails to define 
what this general over-all Far Eastern policy 
is. He only says that once the United States 
is committed to the cause of Free China, i. ¢., 
the recovery of the mainland, America’s re- 
sponsibility in Taiwan would be so great that it 
would place America’s commitments elsewhere 
in Asia in a subordinate position. It ought to be 
amply clear by now that American support of 
Taiwan is inextricably related to America’s 
policy toward the Chinese Red regime, which, 
in turn, should form the backbone of America’s 
policy in the whole Far East. Taiwan .in 
international politics cannot be treated as an 
isolated geographical area in Asia. It is a rally- 
ing point for free Chinese and a springboard 
to the mainland. The proportion of American 
support of Taiwan may appear now to be far 
exceeding what the physical size of Taiwan 
warrants. But until Taiwan is built up to such 
an extent that it can effectively challenge the 
Chinese Communists on the mainland, there 
will be. little hope of an honorable settlement 
in the Far East. 

It seems to this reviewer that the question 
today is not whether one set of foreign policy 
should be subordinate to the other, but rather, 
who and where provides the free world with 
the best opportunity for the restoration of 
peace and freedom to 450,000,000 people who 
occupy the center of the Asiatic subcontinent. The 
importance of a Free China to a free world is 
deftly stated by the author as follows: ‘‘States- 
men may be expected not to overlook considera- 
tions” of the significance of an ultimately 
free China to the entire free world, China 
occupies a large and strategically situated seg- 
ment of the earth's surface. Its hundreds of 





millions of with their heritage of 
sturdy individualism and habits of industry 
and thrift, have a potential capacity to con- 


tribute much, under favorable circumstances, to 


people, 


the common well-being and advancement of 
all mankind. This had been demonstrated by 
the richness of China’s cultural gifts to sur- 
rounding peoples. A further important con- 
sideration is the value that would accrue from 
a restored trade between China, on the one 
hand, and Japan, Southeast Asia, and the 
Western world, on the other. Conversely, the 
stultification and perversion that the Chinese 
people have undergone under Communism can 
do—and is already doing—incalculable harm to 


the peace-loving peoples of the world.” 


Alfred Tan 


GREAT MISTAKES OF THE WAR 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 
Alvin Redman, London 

1950, 105 pp. 


his study is a penetrating analysis of U.S. 
wartime political and strategic mistakes 
which have contributed to the abortive peace 


in the postwar world. The mistakes were 
diverse and major. This is no catalogue of all 
of them, but merely a notation of a selected 
few of the broad and far-reaching errors which 
have serious political consequence. 

This is a study' of the war from the stand- 
point of the peace. Written with scholarly 
objectivity and searching insight, it brings the 
intricate problems of the war into a simple, 
readable treatment and provides a handy ref- 
erence for those who may be interested. The 
book is divided into three parts dealing respec- 
tively with (1) the basic fallacy, (2) Germany 
and Russia —the struggle in Europe, and (3) 
Japan and Russia —the struggle in the ‘Pacific. 
In the-small compass of a hundred pages prac- 
tically all the most important problems of 
the war are discussed with the benefit of hind- 


sight. 
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The author proceeds on the assumption that 
Americans are politically immature. Unlike the 
British or the Russians, he says, they have had 
no grand design and overall concept. Through- 
out their history they have fought for the im- 
mediate victory, not for the ultimate peace, 
During World War II they were obsessed by 
the perennial American hope for the millen- 
nium and by the warm sense of comradeship 
with the ‘Russians which the common object 
of victory induced. While the British and the 
Russians fought with an eye to the big picture 
of the world after the war, the Americans 
fought to win only. In terms of general war 
aims, they did not know what they were fight- 
ing for. (pp. 1-3) 

The New York Times military editor decides 
that the major American wartime blunders 
were all part and parcel of this political im- 
maturity. This was particularly manifest in 
U. S. relationship with the Russians during 
the war. American policy, -according to him, 
was founded on four great basic premises, 
namely: (1) The Kremlin had abandoned its 
policy of world revolution; (2) Stalin was a 
**good fellow’ with whom one could get along; 
(3) Russia might make a separate peace with 
Germany; and (4) Russian entry into the war 
was essential to defeat Japan. (p. 4) As a 
matter of fact, however, all these four premises 
were false, as can be seen from all postwar 
investigations. That the ostensible dissolution 
of the Communist International in 1943 did 
not change the Soviet ultimate aim has been 
demonstrated by subsequent events. President 
Roosevelt’s optimistic nature, his ready confi- 
dence in man, and his. personal inclination to 
conduct diplomacy on a man-to-man basis with- 
out leaning upon a vigorous Secretary of State 
all combined to. lead him into misjudgment of 
Stalin. It is clear that from the Russian point 
of view a separate peace with Germany was 
out of the question, especially in the ‘closing 
years of the war. In the interests of all man- 
kind, the world’s two great dictatorships should 
have been made to fight one another to 3 
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frazzle. Contrary to our expectations, Great 
Britain and the United States went all out 
for Germany’s unconditional surrender to the 
advantage of Russia. Moreover, for reasons that 
defy logical reasoning, Roosevelt begged Stalin 
to enter the Pacific war, though that was 
obviously not called for. It should have been 
apparent that Russia would have to participate 
in the Pacific war at any cost and that it 
would only be to the interests of the democ- 
racies to bar the advance of’ Russia in the 
Far East. Unfortunately, Roosevelt had no 


adequate knowledge of Russian strengths, pur- 
poses and motivations. He cut his own throat 


to the amazement of the world. 

Against the background of such basic fallacy, 
Roosevelt, oftener than not in common with 
Churchill, committed a series of political blun- 
ders that frustrated the peace. Of these, in 
the opinion of the author, unconditional sur- 
render was perhaps the worst one. The weak 
point of unconditional surrender lies in the 
fact that it failed to drive a wedge between 
the Nazis and the German people and that 
therefore it invited unconditional resistance, 
prolonged the war, and helped to lead to the 
abortive peace. Thus when the war was over, 
Europe was virtually a political vacuum. Ger- 
many was beaten. Great Britain was weaken- 
ed. France had just won liberation from the 
German conquest. Throughout the Continent, 
mental and physical strengths were almost 
completely exhausted. The situation was ideal 
to Communism. It was an opportunity to which 
Stalin had long looked forward. So when victory 
came, Soviet Communism quickly moved in 
to fill that vacuum. The total result was that 
the Continental balance of power was replaced 
by Russia’s hegemony. 

Unconditional surrender was a policy designed 
to prevent a separate peace between Russia 
and Germany. The separate peace, as pointed 
out above, was impossible. So the very premise 
on which this policy was based was false. As 
the author, notes in his. book, the phrase ‘‘un- 
conditional surrender” originated with Roosevelt 
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at. Casablanca. It was not a casual inspiration 
as it has been made to appear, but a deliberate 
decision which was ‘tdeeply embedded in Roose- 
velt’s war. philosophy.” Churchill did give 
“support” to that policy, though he has since 
the war tried to dissociate himself from it, 
(pp. 17-19) Strangely enough, Stalin never had 
a hand in its formulation, apparently because 
he wanted to exploit the anti-Hitler opposition 
in Germany. (p. 14) 

Unconditional surrender, which was original- 
ly meant for Germany, was applied to Japan 
also. The paradox was that it was made con- 
ditional when the Japanese Emperor was fin- 
ally allowed to remain on the throne. 

There is no doubt that unconditional . sur- 
render was a policy of anarchy which at once 
delayed the military victory and undermined 
the political peace. As the author observes, it 
indicated Roosevelt’s predilection for snap deci- 
sions and personalized policies — a fault shared 
to a considerable degree by Churchill. 

But Churchill was tempered by a riper 
wisdom than Roosevelt, after all.. This was 
illustrated in their different strategic concepts 
regarding a second front in Europe. Churchill 
was throughout in favor of a,Balkan invasion, 
while Roosevelt persistently advocated an inva- 
sion of Western Europe. These two. different 
concepts, according to the author, were the 
product of two different patterns of experience 
of long standing: the United States sought only 
military victory, while Great Britain looked 
toward the peace. From the military point of 
view, Roosevelt might be right, for his military 
strategy led to Germany's unconditional surrender © 
in the end, But the crux of the matter is that 
his pattern of strategy also led to the loss of 
Eastern and Central Europe, That is the root 
of all questions of Europe today. Of course, 
Churchill would not be so foolish as to fayor 
winning the peace by losing the war. What 
he had in mind was a Europe with Nazi 
Germany beaten.and Communist Russia. weak- 
ened when the war was over. Indeed, if a 
Balkan invasion had been undertaken as Chur- 
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chill advised, the whole picture of postwar 
Europe would have been different. So when 
the invasion of Normandy was decided upon 
at Teheran on November 30, 1943, the postwar 
political fate of Eastern Europe was already 
determined. 

It is interesting to note that while the Roose- 
velt-Churchill haggling over European strat- 
egy was going on, Stalin was always on the 
side of Roosevelt. The intuitive, straightforward 
Roosevelt and the realistic, scheming Stalin 
apparently shared a mutual deep understanding 
and warm personal regard for each other. In 
the words of Mr. Baldwin, the personality of 
each attracted the other; the language barrier 
helped rather than handicapped the process; 
Stalin’s flattery, not his subtle manipulations, 
reached Roosevelt. As one great witness of 
those days has put it, ‘*Roosevit and Stalin 
were on the same side in any disaggreement.” 
(p. 33) Indeed, they got along not only at 
Teheran, but also at Yalta. 

At Yalta, Stalin put on a remarkable perform- 
ance. As he knew what was in Roosevelt's 
mind, he exploited it with consummate skill. 
He achieved his ends by artful manipulation. 
Roosevelt was bhuff and hearty, imbued with 
idealism and international altruism, too often 
unmoderated by practical politics. In addition 
to the vision of a *tbrave new world,” i.e., 
the establishment of the basic framework of 
the United Nations, Roosevelt was obsessed 
with a desire to secure Russian commitments 
to enter the Pacific war. Stalin had come to 
realize this desire of Roosevelt's long before. 
As early as 1943, at Teheran, Roosevelt had 
suggested the establishment of Dairen as an 
international free port for the benefit of Russia. 
Now at Yalta, a decisive opportunity came for 
Stalin. And he made the most of it. 

By reason of sheer ignorance and inexcusable 
miscalculations, Roosevelt placed himself in 
the unthinkable position of a fearful, suppliant 
ally, anxious at any cost to get Russia to fight 
against Japan. 

At the time of Yalta, as Mr. Baldwin points 
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-pessimistic and 








out, Japan had already been beaten through 
attrition and blockade. The home islands were 
severed from the empire by the Allied conquest 
of the Philippines and the Marianas. Industry 
was disrupted and production rapidly reduced. 
Shortages of raw materials and the pinch of 
hunger had severely weakened Japanese resist- 
ance. But due to mistakes in intelligence all 
this seriousness of the Japanese plight was not 
fully understood. False intelligence made for 
erroneous assessment of the enemy. Japan’s 
intentions were confounded with her capabilities. 
Though there were quite a few intelligence 
estimates based on factual reports and verified 
by subsequent investigations, they never reached 
the top echelon. The one estimate which served 
as the basis of decisions at Yalta was extremely 
unfounded. This estimate 
claimed that there were at least 700,000 men in 
the Kwantung Army (and a total of 2,000,000 
on the Asiatic mainland) and that they were 
first-rate troops, well trained and well armed. 
Without Russian assistance, it was estimated, 
the Japanese might be able to prolong the war 
on the mainland (even after the main islands 
of Japan had been conquered) until the autumn 
of 1946 or even until 1947 or 1948. (pp. 73-75) 
As revealed by postwar examinations, all this 
was sheer moonshine. 

Filled with political misconceptions and mili- 
tary miscalculations, Roosevelt went to Yalta. 
There he wrote the darkest chapter of the long 
history of the war, the effect of which began 
to make itself felt as soon as hostilities ceased. 
Stalin drove a hard bargain there. He promised 
to enter the war against Japan in an estimated 
90 days after the end of the war against Ger- 
many. For this he got the Kurile Islands and 
all the special privileges Russia had enjoyed 
before 1904. These include southern Sakhalin, 
preeminent interests in railways in Manchuria, 
Port Arthur, and a Russian-controlled ‘‘free 
port” in Dairen. Thus, Stalin gained control 
of the whole important area of Northeast 
Asia at a stroke. In this regard, Mr. Baldwin 


writes: 
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‘‘These agreements were made with no rep- 
resentative of China, the country most affected 
by them, present; we undertook the amazing 
task of helping to secure Chinese acquiescence 
in arrangements which in effect gave away 
Chinese territory and advanced the border of 
Communist Russia almost to Peiping. Nor did 
we do this gently. The Chinese ratified the 
Yalta agreements under pressure from the 
United States, or as the recently issued China 
White Paper (**United States Relations with 
China”) explains it: ‘The American view is 
that the Yalta agreement shall be complied 
with—no more, no less.’ 

“The fault was doubly grievous. We not 
only hurt our own interests and those of a 
friendly ally, but at Yalta—inferentially, at 
least—we broke our pledged word to that ally. 
For at Cairo in 1943, before the Teheran con- 
ference and after Stalin had told Hull in Moscow 


promised publicly the restoration of Manchuria 
to China. And to a pragmatic politician, Russian 
control of Port Arthur and a half interest in 
the Manchurian railways could only mean 
Soviet strategic hegemony over Manchuria.” 
(pp. 81-82) 

The author makes it clear that political 
mistakes are inevitable, as men are fallible, and - 
that if we are ever to learn from our mistakes, 
we must identify them. That is good sense. 
Today, the new leaders of the Kremlin have 
thrown out fresh feelers to keep us guessing. 
The effect of their latest peace offensive is 
already telling, as can be seen from the fact 
that many a well-wisher of the world believes 
it looks like the real thing. ‘This book teaches 
that Stalin's smile was worse than his anger, 
Probably this is also true of Malenkov. 


Hsiao Tso-liang 


that Russia would enter the Pacific war, we 


Serve Him Right! 


Chiu Ch’un ($63) once called on Monk Shan (4¢##) at Hang- 
chow. Haughty were the manners of the monk and he gave the 
caller the cold shoulder. Meanwhile some kinsfolk of the local 
officials came and the monk was all obsequiousness. That was 
too much for Chiu, and so when those dandies had withdrawn he 
protested to the monk, ‘‘What's the idea of giving me and those 
dandies such different entertainment?” Shan said, ‘*To show 
respect is not to respect; to respect is not to show respect.” Chiu 
instantly raised his cane, gave him a sound cudgeling, and said, 
*‘No offence. To cudgel is not to cudgel; not to cudgel is to 
cudgel.” 

—Shen Ti: Hsieh Shih 
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Statement on the Burmese Complaint 
Delivered by Dr. Tingiu F. Tsiang 
Befcre the General Committee, the 
United Nations, on 31 March 1953 


A! the present stage of the debate I wish 


to make only two points. In the first 
place, the item submitted by the delegation of 
the Union of Burma for inclusion in the agenda 
of the Seventh Session of the General Assembly 
is incorrectly worded. The proper title of my 
Government is the Government of the Republic 
of China. That is the title which we ourselves 
use. It is also the title used in the Charter of 
the United Nations and in official communica- 
tions of the United Nations to my Government. 
It is only proper that the last part of the 
phraseology of the proposed item should be 
changed. Mr. Chairman, I request that change. 
All communications addressed to my Govern- 
ment under any title other than the official and 
legal title will be deemed not receivable. Obliga- 
tions put on my Government under any other 
title will be disregarded. 

The second point I wish to raise is designed 
to answer the question, Should the General 
Assembly include this iter as requested by the 
Union of Burma? I ‘shall not go into the 
substance of the points at issue except insofar 
as it is mecessary to answer this question— 
Should or should not this item be included in 
the agenda of the General Assembly? 

We in China have observed that in our own 
history as well as in the history of the western 
world, countries close to each other geographic- 
ally are either strong friends or bitter enemies. 
I shall not cite examples of either category. 
Members of this Committee can easily think of 
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neighboring countries which are strong friends. 
They know also of neighboring countries which 
are bitter enemies. After the Second World 
War, my country faced an entirely new situa- 
tion in the Far East so far as international 
relations were concerned. We have for the first 
time in modern history a number of independent 
neighbors or neighbors about to be independent. 
It has been the thought of my Government 
that under these conditions, which are in fact 
revolutionary, it is up to China, the biggest 
country in the Far East, to take the initiative 
in promoting friendship with China's immediate 
neighbors. Friendship is of course mutual. How- 
ever, under the new circumstances in the Far 
East we have thought it wise to take the ini- 
tiative so that between China and her neighbors 
there will be strong friendship and not bitter 
enmity. 

We have thought that we have done well so 
far. During the Second World War, more Chinese 
blood was shed in Burma to fight the Japanese 
invader than even Burmese blood. The sacrifices 
which we made in Burma were duly acknow- 
ledged by the Government of the Union of 
Burma. We were very happy about that. In 
1948, when the Union of Burma applied for 
membership in the United Nations, it was my 
privilege and honor to sponsor the resolution 
in the Security Council to admit Burma to 
membership. I mention these facts not as 
political debts which we can collect. I mention 
them just to indicate the line of policy which 
my Government has been pursuing towards the 
neighbors of China in the post-war period. 

I am grieved to find that the Union of Burma 
today lodges this complaint before the United 
Nations accusing my Government of aggression. 
Sir, we have not committed aggression; we 
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have no intention of committing aggression. 

The Union of Burma complains against the 
activities of a group of armed forces which it 
calls the Kuomintang troops. The explanatory 
note, as reproduced in document A/2375, states 
that ‘early in 1950, some 1,700 crossed the 
border into the Kengtung State of Burma.” 
The explanatory note proceeds to state that the 
Union of Burma fought these 1,700 throughout 
1950. Whether the figure of 1,700 is correct or 
not, my Government does not know. How many 
were lost in the armed conflicts in 1950 and 
since, my Government does not know either. 
In other words, how many of the 1,700 still 
remain we do not know. The explanatory note 
goes on to,state that now 12,000 of these troops 
are found in the eastern’ part of the- Union of 
Burma. The note itself specifies that these 
additional troops have been recruited on the 
spot among the local population in the border 
area. My Government has sent no reinforcements 
and is in no way responsible for this increase. 
Indeed, the Government of. Burma does not 
hold my Government responsible for this in- 
crease. 

This army of 12,000, against whom the 
complaint is made, is not a part of the Army 
of the Republic of China. It calls itself the 
Yunnan Anti-Communist and National Salva- 
tion Army. It is not subject to the control of 
my Government. During the past two or three 
years, the Minister of Defense of my Govern- 
ment at eight different times told these people 
not to enter the territory of Burma. The 
that the 
boundary line between China and Burma is in 


Minister warned them long ago 


part not delimited; even along the part which 
has been delimited it is difficult at points to 
recognize where the territory of China ends and 
the territory of Burma begins. The warnings 
and orders of my Minister of. Defense have 
evidently not produced the results. expected. 
The simple fact is, my Government has not 
the physical means to control the movements 
of this Yunnan Anti-Communist and National 


Salvation Army. 
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My Government does have some influence 
over General Li Mi and some of his immediate 
subordinates. That influence varies from time 
to time. We ourselves are not in a position to 
estimate that influence accurately. Insofar as 
we can be said to have some influence over 
General Li Mi, we have used that influeuce in 


favor of the wishes of the Government of 


Burma. Sir, this is the crux of the problem. 
Does the Government of the Union of Burma 
wish my Government to continue to*exercise 
its influence, whatever that may be, to futher 
If the 


Government of Burma desires my Government 


the desires of Burma, or does it not? 


to use its influence in Burma’s favor so as to 
solve this problem, then I suggest that a 
debate in the United Nations is not useful. 


. Indeed, a debate here may have an effect 


contrary to what the Government of Burma 
expects. 

The explanatory note mentions the good 
offices which the United States has been trying 
to render in this matter. According to the 
information at my disposal, the United States — 
Embassy in Taipei and the United States 
Embassy in Rangoon have worked hard towards 
a solution of this problem. My Government 
has acceded to the suggestions as transmitted 
to us by the United States Embassy in Taipei 
in all respects where the influence of my 
Government may count. For example, the 
Chinese people in Formosa and overseas have 
contributed funds to the Yunnan Anti-Com- 
munist National Salvation Army. My Govern- 
ment has made it known to Burma. through 
the U. S. Embassy in Taipsi that we will 
attempt to stop such collections of money in 
Taipei. We have also made it known. to 
Burma that we will refuse the clearance to 
airplanes chartered for the delivery of supplies 
to the border region. These examples show 
the extent to which we are willing to use our 
influence in favor of the wishes of Burma. 

The Yunnan Anit-Communist and National 
Salvation Army is but one of many such 
organizations on the mainland of China today. 
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They rise out of the desires of the Chinese 
people themselves. They are in the eyes of 
the people heroes. I ask you to recall the 
troubles which Cavour had in 
Garibaldi and his Thousand. 


will appreciate in part the delicate position of 


managing 
If you do, you 


my Government. 

I shall not vote against the inclusion of this 
item in the agenda of the General Assembly. 
I shall abstain. Before I close, I wish only to 
repeat that the inclusion of this item in the 
agenda of the General Assembly is not calcu- 
lated 
problem. 


to promote an early solution of this 


Statement on the Burmese Complaint 
by Dr. Tingtu F. Tsiang in the First 
Committee of the U. N. General 
Assembly on 17 April, 1953 


Vi r. Chairman, 


At this stage of the debate I cannot be 
expected to make a detailed the 
statement which we have just heard from the 
distinguished representative of the Union of 
statement further 


reply to 


Burma. I shall give his 
study. If I find it necessary I shall reply to 
certain points which he has tried to make. 
Therefore, I reserve the right of a reply. 

At this stage of the debate, so far as the 
statement of the representative of Burma is 
concerned, I wish to say only two things. The 
representative of Burma has made much of a 
press report purporting to quote something that 
the Charge d'Affaires of my country in Bangkok 
is supposed to have stated. That despatch 
appeared in The London Times. Sir, Mr. Sung, 
the Charge d’Affaires at Bangkok has cabled 
that his remarks were grossly misquoted by 
The Times at London and that he had already 
requested The London Times to publish due 
correction. 


Of the documents which the representative 


of Burma has chosen to present to this Com- 
mittee, I hope the Members will have noticed 
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that the messages and so-called directives from 
my Government to the Yunnan Anti-Communist 
and National Salvation Army were all concen- 
trated on one point, that they should devote 
their energies to fighting the puppet Commu- 
There is no evidence 


nist regime in China. 
that my Government has ever issued a directive 
to any Chinese soldier ordering him to attack 
the Burmese government. On the contrary, we 
have done our utmost to prevent any such 
incident. 

Mr. Chairman, that is as much as I wish to 
say at this point in regard to the long state- 
ment made by the representative of Burma. 

Sir, Burma and China are, of course, close 
neighbors. The fact of neighborhood has 
existed through many centuries. Through these 
long centuries of history there is only one 
period when China can possibly be said to 
have committed aggression against Burma. 
That period is in the 13th Century. In 1275 
and 1283 Chinese armies -did enter Burma. 
Our Chinese history tells us that they had good 
reason for doing so but, of course, national 
histories, especially when relating to such 
remote periods, are likely to be onesided. In 
connection with the war of 1275 Marco Polo 
recorded among other things that China captured 
200 elephants from the Burmese army. It 
is significant, very significant, that this one 
instance of possible Chinese aggression against 
Burma occurred when China was herself not 
independent, when my country was a part of 
a world empire. The 13th Century in Chinese 
history was a century of Mongol rule. The 
Emperor who ordered the expedition into 
Burma was not a Chinese. He was none other 
than the Mongol, Kublai Khan. 

If the relations between China and Burma 
have a lesson to teach us today, it is this. So 
long as China has a government which is 
Chinese in nature, origin and purpose, Burma 
has nothing to fear in the way of aggression. 
But when China becomes a part of an alien 
world empire and Chinese resources are 
exploited for such an alien world empire, that 
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China might be a menace to Burma, So far 
as that is concerned, such a China would be a 
menace to the other neighbors of China as 
well. This historical lesson has great impor- 
tance today. I hope the delegates to this As- 
sembly and particularly the delegate from 
Burma will not forget this. 

From the 13th Century on, China retreated 
ito isolation. By the latter half of the 19th 
Century, when China was forced out of her 
isolation, we found a set of problems in the 
countries bordering on China. Our problem 
in the latter half of the 19th Century and in 
the first part of the 20th Century was how to 
meet Western aggression against Asia. We in 
our limited way tried to help some of the 
neighbors to meet that aggression. Fortunately 
_ the end of World War II brought about, in 
fact, a revolutionary situation in Asia. For the 
first time in many centuries, in addition to 
Japan and Thailand, China found herself 
having relations with independent nations—the 
Philippines, Burma, India, Korea—with others 
added later—Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos. So the international relations of my 
Government were, in fact, for the first time 
relations with independent neighbors. 

It is a curious phenomenon in the world, but 
acommon phenomenon, that close neighbors 
must be either strong friends or bitter enemies. 
Iam sure that Members. of this Committee 
can easily point out examples of neighboring 
countries who are strong friends. They can 
also think of many examples of close neighbors 
who are bitter enemies. The pattern of the 
relationship between China and her neighbors 
is something which we can create from the 
very beginning because it is the first time that 
we met each other as independent nations. It 
has been the thought of my Government. that 
this is a great opportunity which we must 
scize. We must try to introduce into our 
relationships the pattern of strong friendship, 
hot a pattern of bitter enmity. It so happens 
that my country is bigger than any of our 
immediate neighbors. We have therefore 
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thought it our duty to take the initiative in 
cultivating friendship with our neighbors and 
in introducing the pattern of friendship. We 
tried to apply this policy to a number of our 
neighbors. For example, Japan. Japan was an 
aggressor against my country, an invader of 
my country. It was commonly thought that 
China would wish to wreak strong vengeance 
against Japan. Instead, right at the beginning 
of the war with Japan, my Government deter- 
mined that we must see to it that China and 
Japan became strong friends and did not 
continue being enemies, In the winter of 1943 
I was asked to speak in the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York on the subject of 
the conditions of peace with Japan. In that 
address made on the instructions of my 
Government, I stressed the importance of 
enabling the Japanese people to earn a living 
and to live peacefully with other peoples of 
the Far East. If that is so vis a vis aggressors 
against China, then it would be even more so 
in relation to our other neighbors. 

In regard to Burma, we sent forces into 
Burma during the Second World War to help 
liberate Burma from the Japanese aggressor. I 
may be wrong but it is my impression that 
more Chinese blood was shed for the liberation 
of Burma than Burmese blood. After the war 
was over, Burma became independent. Burmese 
independence was celebrated in April 1948 and 
my Govrnment sent Mr. Yeh, now Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, to represent China on that 
historical occasion. The Burmese Government 
was good enough to present to Mr. Yeh the 
first national flag of Burma ever hoisted on 
Burmese territory as a token of friendship and 
appreciation to China. We still have that 
flag—the first flag of independent Burma. We 
count that flag as one of our treasures. Al- 
though we are having a quarrel now, I-have 
faith that in the long run Burma and China 
must be friends. 

After Burma became independent, she decided 
to apply for membership in the United Nations. 
When that application came before the Security 
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to sponsor the resolution for the admission of 
Burma to membership in the United Nations. 
That was the time on our part to take the 
initiative in cultivating the most friendly 
relations with Burma and with our other 
neighbors. 

Sir, the charge made by the Government of 
the Union of Burma today is a charge of 
aggression. That is a serious charge. I would 
like to say at the very beginning of this debate 
that the idea of aggression against Burma never 
entered our minds. The charge of aggression 
is related to an army led and commanded by 
General Li Mi. This army is called the Yun- 
nan Anti-Communist and National Salvation 
Army. General Li Mi, the commander of this 
army, is a native son of the province of Yun- 
nan. He was born in a village on the very 
border of China and Burma. The men under 
his command are banded together to tight 
communism. They are fighting for home and 
family because their homes and families have 
been ruined by the communist regime. They 
are banded together to fight for ‘their own 
districts and province and for national libera- 
tion. They are regarded as heroes by all free 
Chinese everywhere. They receive financial 
aid from Chinese all over the world. They 
stand in the eyes of the Chinese people as 
Garibaldi and his comrades stood in the eyes 
of the Italian people when Italy struggled for 
sovereign independence and unity. That is the 
picture in the eyes of the Chinese people. 

Now what do the Burmese people think of 
this army? The representative of Burma has 
told us one version. He naturally speaks for 
his government. But my question is, What do 
the Burmese people think of this army? I 
have one bit of information which I would not 
claim speaks for all the people of Burma. But 
this bit of information is significant. It throws 
some light on this question. It may not 
express the opinion of all the Burmese. people 
but it must express the opinion of some of 


the people. I have: before me a newspaper 
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Council, I regarded it my honor and privilege 











despatch published in an English paper in 
Hong Kong. Its dateline is Singapore, March 
27, that is, a little over two weeks ago. I 

































quote from the despatch: r 
*‘‘Burmese and Nationalist troops on the § b 
Burma-Yunnan border are friends, not enemies, J 
a Burmese army officer said here today. cl 
“Captain Tin Koko, who is attached to a 
the Burma Army Officers Training School C 
in Rangoon, spent three weeks with British 
and Gurkha troops in the Malayan jungles ar 
observing British technique against the wi 
Malayan Communists. He and his colleague, let 
Major Tin Sha, left here by Comet for Ge 
Rangoon this morning. po 
‘Interviewed at the airfield just before sta 
their departure, the two officers said al- the 
though the Burmese government recognized sai 
Red China and not Formosa, they would giv 
rather fight Communist forces than General act 
Li Mi’s troops on the border. no 
“Captain Tin Koko said five months har 
ago he’ was in command of 100 Burmese by 
soldiers dispatched to fight Chinese Nation- “unc 
alist troops in the Taunggyi district but in ; 
his men fired into the air rather than at trar 
the Nationalists.” toge 
Sir, I am not here to speak as an apologist ff of t 
for this Yunnan Anti-Communist and National § of 
Salvation Army. It started with a core which § plai 
was a part of the army of my country. It has § that 
developed, grown and has become an army § The 
which is not a part of the regular army of my § toth 
Government. According to the statement of § The; 
the delegate from Burma, as well as the § of E 
memorandum cabled to the Secretary General § tema 
of the United Nations which is Document A/ § N; 
3275, this Yunnan Anti-Communist and Na § mitte 
tional Salvation Army originally had around § ment 
1700. It now has 12,000. I do not vouch fof § Bury 
the accuracy of these figures. These are the § pas, 
figures furnished us by the Government and entire 
representative of Burma. Now, the. memo kept 
randum submitted to the Secretary General woulc 
states that the increase in this army from 1700 my br 
to 12,000 has been due to recruiting on the f] y;.) 
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spot, that is, recruiting among the people in 
the border region. The Burmese government 
does not claim that this increase is due to 
reinforcements sent by my Government to that 
border region. Sir, my Government, and I wish 
to make this statement as emphatic and as 
clear as possible, my Government has not sent 
a single soldier to reinforce this Yunnan Anti- 
Communist and National Salvation Army. 

At the beginning of 1950, about 200 of this 
army accepted internment in Burma. The men 
who accepted that internment tell me in their 
letters to me that they understood that the 
Government of Burma promised them the op- 


portunity to go to Formosa. Now, I do not 


state that the Government/of Burma promised 
them that, I said that the men in their letters 
said that they understood that they were to be 
given the opportunity to go to Formosa. What 
actually took place I do not know. There is 
no official record. The prisoners of war were 
handled on a very low level. What was said 
by each party to the other can well be mis- 
eunderstood. These men were put in a camp 
ina place called Meiktila. Later they were 
transferred to a prison in Mandalay, housed 
together with ordinary prisoners. The treatment 
of this number of men has been the subject 
of much complaint. The prisoners there com- 
plained that they were not given enough food, 
that their conditions of housing were miserable. 
They further complained that after transfer 
tothe ordinary prison their treatment worsened. 
They addressed an appeal to the Prime Minister 
of Burma for better treatment. That letter 
remained unanswered. 

Now, Sir, I report this episode to the Com- 
mittee not because I wish to pass any judge- 
ment on the treatment by the Government of 
Burma of these prisoners. I have no right to 
pass judgement. Information at my disposal is 
tntirely one-sided. I can understand that people 
kept in prison camps under the best conditions 
would complain. So that is not the point of 
my bringing this matter into this debate: What 
I wish to point out is that if the treatment of 
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this early batch, and I would add that .this 
early batch were troops of my Government, 
had been better, the problem today might not 
be so difficult or so big. 

In 1950, as the representative of Burma told 
us, the Government of Burma sent military 
forces to fight against this army of 1700. I 
assume that there must have been casualties, 
Today the original core of the army must be 
reduced to less than ten percent of the total 
force. This Yunnan Anti-Communist and Na- 
tional Salvation Army has grown, and indeed 
has changed in its nature. It is no longer a 
part of the regular army of my Government, 
It is obvious to all that my Government. has 
no visible means of control over this army. It 
is true that my Government does have some 
influence over General Li Mi and some of his 
subordinate officers. This influence is hard to 
estimate. It varies from time to time. And 
furthermore, General Li Mi himself is not sure 
that he can exercise control over a!l units. The 
representative of Burma is certainly aware that 
this force is miscellaneous in nature and is 
widely scattered in location. 

Insofar as my Government has any influence 
over General Li Mi, we have used that influence 
to further the wishes of the Government of 
Burma. At the very beginning we warned 
General Li Mi and his subordinates not to 
enter the territory of Burma. We told him that 
the boundary line between Burma and China 
is long and complicated, Even in the section 
which has been delimited it is not easy at all 
points to recognize where China ends and 
Burma begins. Along the section that has not 
been delimited it is, of course, much harder to 
know where the sovereignty of one country 
ends and another country’s begins, During the 
past three years my Government has succes- 
sively seven times tried to persuade General 
Li Mi not to enter the territory of Burma. 

Sir, if we are interested in paper transactions 
it would not be hard for my Government to 
issue an order but that certainly is not the 
practical way or effective way to solve this 
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problem. Then the Government of Burma might 
expect my Government to pronounce moral 
condemnation on this army so as to make it 
impossible for the representatives and agents 
of this army to collect funds from the Chinese 
overseas. But please remember it is psycho- 
logically impossible for my Government to 
pronounce moral condemnation on this army. 
The representative of Burma has referred to 
efforts of the United States Embassy at Ran- 
goon. I can state that the Embassy at Taipei 
has been equally active in trying to promote 
and secure a solution. The efforts of the United 
States Ambassador in Taipei have been directed 
towards the achievement of one - objective, 
namely, to get my Government to exercise its 
influence over this army in furthering the 
desires of the Government of Burma. In re- 
sponse to the appeals of the United States 
Ambassador in Taipei, my Government has 
assured and, I hope, has transmitted these as- 
surances to the Government of Burma that 
although morally difficult for my Government, 
we will try to stop the collection of funds by 
the agents of this army. That is a big effort 
on our part to meet the wishes of the Govern- 
ment of Burma. We have also given the as- 
surance, and I hope this assurance has been 
transmitted to Burma, that my Government 
will not give clearance to any airplane taking 
off from any of the airfields of Taiwan and 
flying to that border region. 

The Members of this Committee must ap- 
preciate that under the psychological condi- 
tions among my people a step of that kind is 
not an easy step to take. That step indicates 
to what extent we wish to cooperate to facilitate 
the tasks of the Government of Burma. At 
this moment the atmosphere created for the 
large part by the Government of Burma is not 
very helpful to my Government. We wish to 
exercise our moral influence over this army to 
further the wishes of the Government of Burma 
but the Government of Burma has done things 
which make it difficult for us to exercise that 
influence in that way. . 
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On the one hand Burma has brought this 
question and this monstrous charge of aggres. 









sion before the United Nations. On the other | We 
hand, Burma in dealing with this -army with ] to 
force has chosen to use some Burmese com. ] exe 
munist units. The use of Burmese communist J solt 
units against this army makes the problem § nor 
much more difficult. I am not protesting or J my 






even complaining against whatever the Govern. 
ment of Burma may do within the territory of 
Burma. What I wish to point out to this Com. 
mittee is this, that the present hostilities, 
particularly the participation of the Burmese 
communist units in these hostilities, make the 
exercise of our moral influence to further the 

















wishes of the Government of Burma much § [pj 
more difficult than it otherwise would have § host 
been. forci 

My Government stands today ready to con § cons 
tinue to use the good offices offered by the § tion 
United States Embassy in Taipei. We do J Ynic 
not wish to resort to paper promises or to gives 
official documents because paper promises and } rema 
official documents may not solve this problem,*§ o, +, 
For example, if we should promise to with | mem 
draw this army from the territory of Burma, we § Unit. 
may throw ourselves open to the charge of § these 
bad faith because the physical and psychological § inter; 
difficulties in the way of withdrawal are real } ysage 






Such a withdrawal requires careful study. We 
are careful not to commit ourselyes to some 
thing which we could not implement in the 
appointed time. 

To sum up this statement, Mr. Chairman, | 
say this. My Government has no control over 
the Yunnan Anti-Communist and National 
Salvation Army. In entering Burma at any 
particular point, that Army has acted contraty 
to the wishes and orders of my Government 
We do have some influence over General Li 
Mi. If the Burmese Government wishes 
solve this problem through its own military 
efforts, that is its own business. We have 
nothing to say on that. However, if the Gov 
ernment of the Union of Burma should wish 
my Government to exercise its influence 
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\whatever that influence may be, to further the 
wishes of Burma, we are ready to cooperate. 
We only ask the Government of Burma not 
to put further difficulties in the 
exercising our moral influence. The draft re- 
solution submitted by Burma is neither just 
nor helpful. It is, of course, not acceptable to 


way of 


my Government, 


Text of the Resolution Passed by 
the UN General Assembly on 
April 23, 1953 


he General Assembly, having examined 
i complaint by the Delegation of the 
Union of Burma regarding the presence of 
hostile activities and depredations of foreign 
forces in the territory of the Union of Burma, 
considering that these facts constitute a viola- 
tion of the territory and the sovereignty of the 
Union of Burma, affirming that any assistance 
given to these forces which enables them to 
remain in the territory of the Union of Burma 
or to continue their hostile acts against a 
member state is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, considering that the refusal of 
these forces to submit to disarmament or 
internment is contrary to international law and 
usage, 


1. Deplores this situation and condemns the 
presence of these forces in Burma and their 
hostile acts against that country; 

2. Declares that these foreign forces must 
be disarmed and either agree to internment or 
leave the Union of Burma forthwith; 

3. Requests all states to respect the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of 
the Union of Burma in accordance with the 
principles of the Charter; : 

4. Recommends that the negotiations now 
in progress through the good offices of certain 
member states should be pursued in order to 
put an end to this serious situation by means 
of immediate disarmament and withdrawal of 
said forces from the territory of Burma or by 
means of their disarmament and internment; 

5. Urges all states (a) to afford the Govy- 
ernment of the Union of Burma on its request 
all assistance in their power to facilitate by 
peaceful means the evacuation of these forces 
from Burma and (b) to refrain from furnishing 
any assistance to these forces which may enable 
them to remain in the territory of the Union 
of Burma or to continue their hostile acts 
against that country; 

6. Invites the Government of the Union of 
Burma to report on the situation to the General 
Assembly at its Eighth Regular Session. 


Quick Temper 


Wang Shu (£3), the Duke of Lan Tien (#% w#), was quick- 
tempered. Eating a boiled egg, he tried to pierce it with his chop- 
stick but in vain. He exploded in anger and dashed the egg on 
the ground. The egg whirled. He tried to stamp it with his wooden 
shoe, but again in vain. Being mad, he picked it up and gnawed 
it with his bare teeth and then threw it down on the ground. 


— From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (wagers) 





Chronology 


March 21. President Chiang held a one-and- 
half-hour private conference with the formal 
US Democratic presidential candidate Adlai 
Stevenson at the Presidential residence. 

At a press conference held at Taipei Adlai 
Stevenson declared that the progress made by 
Free China could be considered ‘the most 
important historical accomplishment of many 
years if not many centuries in the Far East” 
and described Taiwan as an “essential part of 
the Pacific defense of the free world. 

March 22. Lieut.-Gen. Franklin A. Hart, US 
Marine Commander in the Pacific, arrived in 
Taipei for a three-day inspection tour in Free 
China. 

March 24. The New York World-Telegram of 
the Scripps-Howard chain reported a two-hour 
interview given by President Chiang to its 
Chairman of the Executive Committee Roy 
Howard in Taipei, in which the President said 
that the best way to break the Korean mili- 
tary stalemate is the formation of an anti - 
Communist military alliance under the leader- 
. ship of the United States. 

President Chiang in a Presidential mandate 
appointed Dr. Wen Yuan-ning, Chinese Ambas- 
sador to Greece, as Envoy Plenipotentiary to 
attend the coronation of the King of Iraq. 

Lieut.-Gen. Franklin A. Hart, Commander 

of US Marines in the Pacific, said that 
the Chinese Marine Corps is comparable to 
the US Marine Corps in spirit and organiza- 
tion. 
March 25. President Chiang granted an audience 
to General Mark Clark, UN Commander in 
Korea, who arrived in Taipei for a round of 
military conferences with Chinese and Ameri- 
can high-ranking officers. 

President Chiang sent a cable to Turkish 
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President Gelal Bayar expressing Free China's 
sympathy toward the Turkish victims who 
suffered in the recent earthquakes. 

March 26. In a statement issued before his 
departure from Taipei General Mark Clark 
described Free China as a great military po 
tential in the Far East. 

Lieut.-Gen. John O’Daniel, Commander of 
US ground forces in the Pacific, arrived 
in Taipei for a four-day familiarization tour,’ 
March 27. The Legislative Yuan by a majority 
vote ratified the Sino-Spanish Treaty of Amity 
signed in Madrid on February 10. 

The UN International Children’s Emergency 

Fund Executive Board approved the allocation 
of US$30,000 to Free China for child welfare 
services and training in Taiwan. 
March 28. In a stirring message issued on the 
eve of Youth Day President Chiang emphasized 
the role played by Chinese youth in the 
struggle for national survival. 

The Japanese Industrial Trade and Industry 
Ministry announced the conclusion of a contrat 
for the purchase of 250,000 tons of Taiwaa 
sugar. 

Colonel G. Guillermaz, French Military At 

tache in Bangkok and outstanding authority on 
Indo-China, arrived in Taipei for a series of 
meetings with top-level Chinese military author 
ities. 
March 29. President Chiang in a brief address 
before the meeting of youths who gathered 
for the celebration of Youth Day urged them 
to dedicate themselves to the cause of freedom 
and the overthrow of the Communist tyranny 
on the mainland. 

After her nine-day visit to Free China Miss 
Fanny F. Holtzmann, American lawyer of 
international fame and one-time adviser to tht 
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Chinese delegation at the UN, told _ the 
Hongkong Standard that President Chiang is 
‘a man of faith and destiny” and she was 
deeply impressed by the achievements of 
various economic and health projects on the 
island of Taiwan. 

Premier Chen Cheng in a speech on the 
occasion of the 5th anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of constitutional government in China 
indicated that there is room for improvement 
in the governmental administration despite the 
progress made in the past three years under 
his premiership. 

March 30. Lieut.-Gen. John O'’Daniel, Com- 
mander of US ground forces in the Pacific, 
left Taipei for Hongkong and said that he 
was impressed by the physical condition of 
the Chineses soldiers and their fighting quality 
and spirit. 

March 31.. MSA China Mission announced that 
a total of 834,410 m.t. of aid supplies valued 
at US$93,248,147 was imported into Taiwan 
during 1952. 

April 1. China and Thailand extended for an- 
other year as from April 1, 1953, the pro- 
visional agreement on air transportation between 
the two countries. 

April 2. American Ambassador Karl L. Rankin 
presented his credentials to President Chiang. 
April 3. President Chiang in a Good Friday 
message called upon Chinese Christians to 
copy Christ’s spirit of sacrifice to fight for 
the victory of freedom and democracy and His 
revolutionary spirit to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of social reform. 

American Ambassador Karl L. Rankin assur- 
ed Free China that there would not be a “sell 
out” of Free China even if an armistice should 
be signed in Korea. 

MSA China 
supplies imported into Taiwan during March 
were estimated at US$12,000,000 in value, rep- 
the highest 
the establishment of the China Mission on the 
island. 

April 4, Lieut.-Gen. Leon W. Johnson, Com- 


Mission announced that its 


resentating monthly total since 


May 1953 


mander of the US Air Forces in charge of 
continental air defense, arrived in Taipei. 

April 5. The Chinese Overseas Affairs Com- 
mission urged all Chinese residing abroad to 
intensify their economic sanction against the 
Communist puppet regime on the mainland. 
April 6. Dr. Chiang Mon-lin, Chairman of 
the JCRR, urged coordination between industry - 
and agriculture on this island, pointing out 
that an increase in agricultural production 
would bring more foreign exchange, while an 
increase in industrial production would save 
foreign exchange spendings. 

April 7,. MSA announced the authorization of 
US$902,000 for economic assistance to Taiwan. 

Rear Admiral Thomas B, Williamson, Com- 
mander of the US Task Force 72, arrived in 
Taiwan for a one-week visit. 

Island-wide air defense maneuvres were held 

in Taiwan. 
April 8. Manuel Adeva, Philippine Minister to 
Free China, declared 
held at Manila that Free China's return to the 
Chinese mainland is ‘not only a_ possibility 
but a certainty.” 

Cheng Pao-nan, Chinese representative in the 
UN Human §$Rights charged 
Russia with violating human rights and prac- 
tising genocide. 

The Legislative Yuan in a resolution upheld 
an earlier bill entitling civilian defendants. in 
the right of defense 


in a press conference 


Commission, 


a military court to 
counsel. 
April 9. President Chiang in a Presidential 
mandate appointed Miao Chao-feng as Chinese 
delegate to the International Telecommunica- 
tions Conference. 

Chinese Ambassador to Spain James Yu on 

behalf of President Chiang Kai-shek awarded 
Generalissimo Franco Francisco the ,Chinese 
Order of the Propitious Clouds. 
April 10. The Executive Yuan at its 286th 
meeting resolved to accept -the resignation of 
K. C. Wu from his post as Governor of 
Taiwan and appointed O. K. Yui as his suc- 
cessor. 
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April 11. Robert D. Murphy, US Assistant 
Secretary of State and former US Ambassador 
to Japan, arrived in Taipei on a two-day visit. 
April 12. Lieut.-Gen. John O’Daniel, Commander 
of US ground forces in the Pacific, left 
Taipei for Hongkong after concluding his 
inspection of the Army of Free China. 

April 13. JCRR announced the appropriation of 
NT$4,325,340.69 and US$80,000 during the 
month of March for assistance in the imple- 
mentation of 27 rural reconstruction projects 
in Taiwan. 

April 15. Acting Secretary of the Philippine 
National Defense Castelo announced that the 
Philippine Navy would pay a goodwill visit 
to Free China sometime in May. 

Lewis K. Gough, National Commander of 

the American Legion, urged the US Govern- 
ment to give military and economic support 
to any projected invasion of the Chinese main- 
land by Free China. 
April 16. President Chiang sent a message to 
the Chinese Women’s Anti-Aggression League 
on the occasion of its third anniversary to 
praise the League for boosting the morale of 
the soldiers and the people. 

O. K. Yui formally took over the provincial 

administration. 
April 17. In a brief speech in commemoration 
of the third anniversary of the founding of 
the Chinese Women’s Anti-Aggression League 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek declared that Free 
China’s three-year struggle has turned Taiwan 
into the strongest anti-Communist bastion in 
the Far East. 

The Chinese Overseas Affairs Commission 


sent cables to all overseas organizations urging 
them to apply the strictest economic sanction 
against the Chinese Reds. 6. 
April 18. Foreign Minister George Yeh emph 

ically denied the press reports that. reinforce, 
ments from Taiwan kept on arriving i# 
northern Burma for the Chinese Anti-Com. . 
munist National Salvation Army. 5 

In a debate’ on the Burmese complaint againgf 
the Republic of China in the UN Assembly's 
Political Committee, T. F. Tsiang maintaineg 
that the Chinese Government had been ; 
cising no control over the Anti-Communig 
National Salvation Army there, but the Chineg 
Government was willing to cooperate in 
settlement of this problem. 

US Secretary of State John Foster Dull 
denied that the US Government was conte! 
plating a proposal for a UN trusteeship oven 
Formosa as part of a Korean settlement. 

New Governor of Taiwan O. K. Yui assumed 
his concurrent post as Commander of the Peaé 
Preservation Corps in Taiwan. if 
April 19. US Secretary of State John Fa 
Dulles declared that the new administration 
had vastly improved US relations with th 
Chinese National Government on Taiwan duri 
the first ninety days since President Eisenhows 


4 
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assumed office. 3 
April 20. President Chiang Kai-shek told h 
visiting Detroit businessmen that China ! 
comes American private investments and tech 
cal assistance in Taiwan. : = 
Genereal Yu Ta-wei, Deputy Chairman @ 
the Council of United States Aid, returned 
Taipei for a few week's visit. | . 
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To Businessmen 
Engaged in Trade Overseas 


Lying in the South-Eastern Pacific is the island of Taiwan, now a Gibraltar of 
Asia. It is teeming with abundant natural resources. Products such as sugar, rice, tea 


and fruits, etc., etc. are exported to various countries. In return for the exports, 
imports fertilizers, cotton fabrics, yarns, electric materials, industrial equipments, rubber 
and its products etc., etc. for the economic well-being of more than 7 million 


population. 
With a view to assist the Government in promoting international trade and if 


facilitating remittances of Overseas Chinese our Foreign Department has made corres 
spondence arrangements with the large banking institutions all over the world. The 
procedure is simple and our service is efficient. Direct remittances can be madé 
through our Head Office, Taipei or Kaohsiung and Keelung Branches. We hay 
many branches in the Province, so remittances to other cities can also be handled 
indirectly. Any remittance by our overseas Chinese is heartily welcome. 


Bank oF TAIWAN, Heap-QFFice 


Chairman of Board of Directors: General Manage 
Mr. O. K. Yui Mr. Wang Chung 


Head Office 
Ist Section, Chungking Rd. (South), Taipei, Taiwan 


Domestic Registered Cable Code Used: 
No. 6892 Peterson Int. 3rd Eds 


Telephone Nos. 5511-5519 Cable Address: ‘“Taiwanbank” 
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